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CONSECRATING NEW YORK’S GREAT NEW CATHEDRAL 


The completed portions of the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral of St. John the Divine, on Morningside Heights, New York, consisting of the choir 
and St. Saviour’s and St. Columba’s chapels, were consecrated by Bishop Greer, of the New York diocese, on April 19th. The photograph shows the 
procese‘on of choir boys, preceded by the crucifer and followed by representatives of other denominations, entering by the west door of the building. 
This edifice, which has been in building for many years, and is still only partly completed, will be the fifth largest cathedral in the world 
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Comment 


'Maine and Reciprocity 


Tue first speech made in the House against 
reciprocity remains about the best. It was made 
by Mr. Asner C. Hlinps, and Mr. Hinps is from 
Maine. He coulan’t be from anywhere else. If 
he were only Hixpvs he might be from New 
Hampshire. The ever-famous “ Governor B.” was 
from New Hampshire, and so was the equally 
famous “Joun. P.” who said he wouldn't vote 
for him. But Asner and Hixnps—Asuer C. 
—that nomenclature is too quintessentially down- 
Kast for any region this side of Skowhegan and 
buckboards and the Neat Dow liquor law. Mr. 
Hinxps is a Maine statesman, and he made a good 
Maine speech. 

The gist of it was an appeal for the American 
farmer, based on the experience of the farmers 
of Maine. Mr.: Hixps had a good deal to say 
about the relation of farms and protection in 
England and Germany and France; but he kept 
coming back to Maine. What he fears is that 
reciprocity will destroy -“‘ the equilibrium of manu- 
factured and agricultural products.” That, ac- 
eording to Mr. Hixps, was what happened to the 
farmers of Maine and of the East generally in 
the decades following the Civil War; and it hap- 
pened because of the rapid development of agri- 
culture in the West. THe now feels that if we let 
in farm products free from Canada the same thing 
will happen to all our farmers everywhere, and 
that they will all be more or less helpless, because 
a farm, unlike a factory, is primarily a home. 

That is better than most of the stand-pat rea- 
soning. It is probably the best of it, for it is 
reasoning, ‘not mere stand-patting. But it will 
hardly do. Strange to say, people on the Canadian 
side of the line who oppose reciprocity are talking 
in much the same way. They, too, are quite 
convineed that their market will be flooded. and 
their equilibrium destroyed, as soon as the barrier 
is removed. As a matter of fact, we are right now 
selling to Canada more than we are buying from 
her of the very farm products about whieh. Mr. 
Hixps is most uneasy—-potatoes, for example, and 
cheese. Of all sorts of farm products we produce 
vastly more than she does, and with the prices of 
these things pretty steadily rising it is not easy 
to picture the farmers of Iowa and Wisconsin 
going out of business. 


Mr. Hixps is too much impressed with the 
abandoned farms of Maine. They have led him 
to propose a new idea in protection. He ap- 


parently wants to protect, not well-paid labor 
against pauper labor—of that there is no question 
—but poor land against rich land, old land against 
fresh land. Does he mean us to understand that 
the opening of the West was a bad thing? We 
had always thought it was a good thing, and a big 
American achievement. Does he want to arrest 
the star cf empire in its progress westward? 
Why, Mr. THixps should remember that time was 
when even Maine was “ West.” It was part of that 
very West which the great bishop had in mind 
when he wrote that line about the West and Em- 
pire. Mr. Hinps should examine hotel registers 
at some Maine resorts in summer-time and sce 
how full they are of names- from Chicago and 


St. Louis and Oshkosh. He will feel better about 


‘Ssixteenth amendment to the Constitution. 
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Maine and about reciprocity. Maine’s reciprocity 
with the West hasn’t been such a bad thing. 
Neither will ours with Canada be a bad thing for 
either party. 


North Carolina and Ditto 

But Mr. Hinps is not the only man in Congress 
whose name has a local flavor and whose senti- 
meuts on reciprocity have likewise a local flavor. 
Tlon. James M. Gupcer is from Buncombe County, 
North Carolina, which is a region of tall timbers, 
and his heart is just as true to the timber of 
Buncombe and vicinity as Ilinps’s is to the po- 
tatoes of Aroostook. Mr. GupGer is a Democrat. 
At any rate he says so defiantly, and is highly 
indignant with his colleague, Mr. Kurc, for 
implying that there is any sort of incompatibility 
between Simon-pure Democracy and a protective 
devotion to North Carolina’s lumber interests. He 
does think, however, that North Carolina’s lumber 
interests are incompatible with reciprocity. So 
do two other of his colleagues. In all, some ten 
men on the Democratic side of the House have 
taken the same attitude. So have a few Demo- 
cratic Senators, and conspicuous among them is 
Senator Simmons of North Carolina, who still, 
‘disagreeing with the rest of the country, doesn’t 
approve of the CLarKk-Unperwoop leadership. 

North Carolina is getting much concerned over 
the controversy, for Simmons is a candidate for re- 
election. His opponent is Governor Kircuin, a 
brother of Congressman Kircuix, and the main 
publie issue seems to be over the question of how 
much of a protectionist a North Carolina Demo- 
erat is privileged to be. Simmons seems to hold 
that because of lumber and certain other similar 
considerations a Democrat from that State, though 
he should have the orthodox party beliefs, ought 
not to “b’lieve ’em too hard.” Kircntin is for 
believing ’em gocd and hard, lumber or no lum- 
ber. Kircutn has been rather wild-eyed on other 
questions, and Simmons is a man of some ability, 
‘but the outcome should be worth watching. For 
the situation is not unlike that in some other 
Southern States—only a little more so. The true 
root of the trouble is the fact that in most of the 
South, there being practically but one party, peo- 
ple of all sorts of views belong to it. The South 
is no deubt for-the most part sincerely Demo- 
cratic and sincerely anti-protection. But it would 
be better off, and the Democratic party would be 
better off, if the Southern protectionists felt free 
to join the party of protection. Secretary Mac 
Veacu has recently been saying this to the bank- 
ers of South Carolina, and saying it tactfully 
and well. Our political system requires at least 
two parties. It doesn’t work well with only one. 
Mr. Ilixnps of Maine is quite in place on the 
Republican side of the House and the Republican 
side of the reciprocity question. Mr. Gupcer of 
North Carolina, being on the Democratic side of 
the House.but not on the Democratic side of the 
question, does not find himself so comfortable. 


A Sixteznth Amendment in Prospect 

There is a good prospect that the resolution for 
the direct election of Senators will get through 
Congress at this session, and that the proposed 
will in a few months be submitted 
But it is not likely to become the 
It is 
more likely to be the seventeenth. According to 
‘present indications, the sixteenth amendment will 
be the one empowering Congress to lay a tax on 
incomes, from whatever -source derived. For the 
tide seems to have turned in favor of that pro- 
posal. Only a few more ratifications are needed, 


amendment 
to the States. 


‘and the papers, which seem to know, are an- 


nouncing that these will be forthcoming quite 
soon—probably in the course of a few months. 


« The announcement should not be disquieting. 
_It is true that most of us 
the article were different, 


wish the language of 
so as to prevent all 
incomes derived from 

But even ‘as things 


danger of a Federal tax on 
State and municipal bonds. 


stand the danger is neither very imminent nor 


very great. The Supreme Court may decide, if 
such a tax is imposed, that it is still unconstitu- 
tional, notwithstanding the amendment. Some 
excellent lawyers hold that view. Tt is, moreover, 
very improbable that Congress will impose such 
a tax. Congress may not soon find it necessary 
to tax incomes at all; and there should certainly 
be in any emergency votes enough in one House 
or the other to exempt incomes derived from loans 
to the States and cities. Has anybody been dis- 
covered who desires to tax incomes from these 
sources? Really we can’t find the material for 
any very deep depression over the outlook. 
Not so, however, our neighbor the Times. The 
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Times is deeply depressed. But then the Times 
is nearly always depressed when it is discussing 
the sad fate of property in this country, and the 
way Congress and the Legislatures are oppressing 
our wealthy fellow-citizens. It really makes one 
wonder why wealth is any longer sought for among 
us, or even retained by those who have it. We 
haven’t, however, noticed any marked tendency to 
fight shy of’ possessions or incomes, and our con- 
stitutional optimism keeps us hopeful that most 
people will continue to be setf-sacrificing and 
make ail the money they can. 


The Crisis of Insurgency 

The insurgents in Congress are in a fix. Con- 
gressional insurgency is in danger. The whole 
insurgent movement in the Republican party is 
in danger. We are not glad of it. The Repub- 
lican insurgents have done the country a great 
service, and deserve a lot of gratitude. We wish 
them well. We have no desire to see them dis- 
comfited or their movement squashed. But there 
is no use in blinking the plain fact that in the 
fight over reciprocity they are rather making a 
mess of things and that they are in danger of 
losing the country’s confidence. 

They are, we think, making two mistakes. 
They are falling into a merely factional opposi- 
tion to President Tarr; and they are falling into 
the “local question ” attitude on the tariff. There 
are probably some among them who really believe 
that the President, in negotiating the reciprocity 
agreement, had it in mind to make trouble for 
them. That suspicion; we are confident, is en- 
tirely unjust. But even if it were just, it would 
not be a sufficient reason for opposing the Presi- 
dent's policy. They should ignore such considera- 
tions. They should take the measure on _ its 
merits. They should be governed only by prin- 
ciple and by devotion to the best interests of the 
country. They have stood forth boldly as repre- 
sentatives of a high moral impulse. They heve 
nothing to gain, and everything to lose, by yield- 
ing to an impulse of mere factiong| bitterness. 

Their other mistake is equally as bad. When 
they attacked the Payne bill, they did not base 
their opposition on merely local considerations. 
If they had done that, if they had appeared mere- 
ly as representatives of their own States and dis- 
tricts, they never would have won the respect 
and approval which they did win. On the con- 
trary, they teok the broadest view of*the measure. 
They opposed it because it broke their party's 
pledges; because it was not the revision down- 
ward which the country expected and needed; 
because it brought little or no relief to the con- 
sumers. They appeared distinctly as champions 
of the consumers of the whole country—not at 
all as the agents of the producers among their 
own constituents. By their opposition to reci- 
procity thev have changed their attitude. They 
have laid themselves open to a charge of incon- 
sistency. They have weakened their case. Not 
all of them have made this mistake, but in the 
Ilouse of Representatives most of them have 
made it. We trust that their representatives in 
the Senate will do what they can to retrieve this 
blunder; but the outlook is not hopeful. 


At Albany 

The Legislature of this State is talking of an 
early adjournment. In general, early adjourn- 
ments are to be commended. A good many States 
have taken to cutting off their legislators’ pay after 
a reasonable time, lest they get too fond of legis- 
lating and sit indefinitely. But for the present 
New York Legislature there is one thing even 
more important than an early adjournment, and 
that is the fulfilling of the pledges of last au- 
tumn. To one of those pledges, and the chict 
of them, the pledge to enact an honest law 
for direct primaries, both majority and minority 
are equally committed. But the main responsi- 
bility, both for that and for other things, rests, 
of course, on the Democratic majority. It can- 
not evade that responsibility any longer. The 
Senatorship is disposed of. There is nothing but 
State business left to attend to. The record so 
far is not brilliant. While elsewhere—in Congress 
and in various States, particularly in New 
Jersey—the victorious Democrats have been mak- 
ing good and strengthening their position, thie 
Democrats of this State have not, to put it gently, 
covered themselves with any particular glory. 
They have not stood together, and they havent 
done much. They have yet time enough to retrieve 
themselves, but they have no time to waste. 
Neither have they got any public confidence to 
waste. The supply of that commodity with which 
they began business is already sadly diminished. 


| 
| 


Gentlemen, the prevailing fashion in Democratic 
assemblies is sincerity,. straightforwardness, and 
keeping faith. It is incumbent on you to be a 
trifle more up-to-date. 


Inheritance Taxes in New York 

Let us hope that the New York State legislators 
will give the best consideration of which they are 
capable to the bill for the amendment of taxation 
of inheritances which has been introduced into the 
Legislature. The present law, passed last summer 
in special session, classifies estates in five groups 
up to $25,000; from $25,000 up to $100,000; from 
$100,000 to $500,000; from $500,000 to $1,000,- 
000: exceeding $1,000,000. To father, mother, hus- 
band, wife, child, brother, sister, wife of son, hus- 
‘band of daughter, adopted child or lineal deseend- 
ant the rates on these classes are one, two, three, 
four, and five per cent. respectively. To all 
others the rates are, respectively, five, ten, fif- 
teen, twenty, and twenty-five per cent. It is 
argued that these latter rates are too high, 
and that, being higher than the rates in other 
States, their effect is to drive movable property 
out of the State, and that in the long run the State 
will get more revenue from a lower schedule of 
rates. In the bill now before the Legislature 
the highest rate (as the papers give it) is fifteen 
per cent. on collateral bequests of more than $20,- 
(00,000, and the other rates are reduced in pro- 
portion. What is a proper rate is debatable, but 
at least it can safely be argued that a confiscatory 
rate is inexpedient, and that a rate that drives 
property out of the State defeats its own purpuse. 

Under the present law the State collects imme- 
diately the highest tax that is possible under the 
will; that is, if a testator leaves property to an 
infant when he comes of age, with reversion to 
some collateral heir in case the infant dies before 
he comes into possession, the estate on the testa- 
tor’s death must pay the collateral tax, which is 
five times as great as the other. Then if the in- 
fant lives and gets the property, he recovers from 
the State the four-fifths excess of payment with 
interest at no more than three per cent. Under 
this arrangement when an estate of more than 
a million dollars passes to be held until time shall 
disclose whether the direct or collateral heir is to 
get it, one-fourth of the estate must be turned into 
money and paid in to the State—a very serious hard- 
ship. Where the estate that is to pass is in mov- 
ables, a way will be sought to get them out from 
under the operation of this law; but where the 
estate is in land, it has to suffer. Surely where 
land, at least, is involved, the State can be secured 
in getting its dues by means less injurious than 
these. 


Duplicated Taxation 

Another matter that concerns inheritances, and 
which is in vehement need of better regulation, is 
the manifold taxation to which estates are subject 
by the desire of different States to get a piece of 
whatever is being divided. If, after the whole 
of a decedent’s estate has been taxed in Massa- 
chusetts, its Wisconsin bonds are taxed again in 
Wisconsin, its shares of stock in companies in- 
corporated ir Illinois are taxed again in Illinois, 
and its lands or securities physically located in 
New York are taxed again in that State, what 
the heirs finally get is apt to be a much smaller 
remnant than is consistent with any reasonable 
plan of taxation. The States ought not to be a 
pack of wolves to whom dead men’s leavings are 
to be thrown. Somehow it must be contrived that 
there shall not be this duplication of taxation by 
States competing in their exactions. 


Colonel Roosevelt Explains 

The Saturday Evening Post of Philadelphia 
prints a discourse of Henry Beacon Neepuam, 
in which he tells of an interview he lately had 
with Colonel Roosevett, and quotes the Colonel 
as saying: “I am not a candidate for the Presi- 
dency, and my best friends will do me a cruel 
injustice if they seek to make me such.” 

His best friends won’t do it, but there are 
plenty of others, not his best friends, who will 
do it at any time that it seems likely to advance 
their political views or fortunes. That is the rea- 
son why steps that seem to lead that way have to be 
discouraged. If the steps progressed far enough, 
and there were enough of them, the Colonel’s 
best friends might not be able to prevent his being 
Swept off his legs and into candidacy for the White 
House again. 

Mr. Neepnam quotes the Colonel’s explanation 
of how he got into the fight for the Governorship 
last fall in New York, much against his inclina- 
tion and purpose, to help Governor Huaues and 
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his allies in a fight in which they were right. “It 
seemed to me,” he said, “that it was my duty to 
try to help them in the fight for popular govern- 
ment, without any regard to what the effect might 
be to me personally.” No doubt that is true, but 
the Colonel’s mood on that oceasion seems to us 
to be a good deal illuminated by Rough-Rider 
GREENWAY’s remark (also quoted by Mr. Neep- 
HAM) that “Colonel Roosgevett’s greatest ambi- 
tion is to be shot on the field of battle.’ We can 
believe that, and, believing, can perceive that the 
Governor's fight last fall was the nearest to a 
field of battle that the returning warrior could 
see, and that it had an irresistible attraction for 
him. And he was shot on it; certainly he was; 
and the better contented and pacified thereby, we 
dare say. And if it was the last battle-field he 
ever will be shot on, so much the better, for we 
don’t want to see his ambition realized. It is a 
gallant ambition enough, and one for which there 


‘will be sympathy, but, after all, not the highest 


ambition; not high enough. No New Nationalist 
ought to want to indulge himself in any such 
luxury as dying on the field of battle. His duty 
is to live on faithfully and see for himself what 
life is going to be like when all the new plans for 
promoting the elevation of humanity get to work. 


“Leave to Print” 

We are in sympathy with the desire of the Hon. 
Victor Murpock, of Kansas, to eliminate in- 
veracity from the Congressional Record by put- 
ting true labels on those discourses of Congress- 
men which, though never actually spoken, get into 
the Record under the provision known as “ leave 
to print.” Mr. Murpock would not exclude the 
efforts from such a share of immortality as the 
Record confers. He only asks that they should 
not masquerade as spoken and reported speeches, 
but should make an honest appearance as senti- 
ment prepared for the edification of Congress and 
the people, but not actually spoken by the living 
voice. The Record will be a truer and more dig- 
nified record if Congress can bring itself to adopt 
Mr. Murpocr’s proposal. 


Vermont 

The old and handsome State of Vermont has 
the distinction of making the smallest increases 
of population nowadays of any State in the Union. 
Its increase between 1900 and 1910 was less than 
four per cent. It swelled 12,315 to a total popula- 
tion (last year) of 355,956—no more than that! 

Well, what of it? Vermont has been abundantly 
commiserated this last month—since the Boston 
Transcript printed three columns about it—be- 
cause it did not grow faster. Tut! tut! If it were 
the whole Union, there might be some basis for 
distress. Or if it had dropped from a great ratio 
of expansion down to four per cent.—and that 
dwindling, and only maintained by the towns— 
there would be something to talk about. But 
Vermont never was populous, never was rich, never 
grew fast. Its main industry has been agriculture; 
its best-known exports have beén men, marble, 
maple sugar, and Morgan horses. The Vermont 
quality of all these products is still in good de- 
mand. While other States are filling up, in Ver- 
mont there is still room to swing a cat. While 
streams in other States run in harness and have 
nasty mills on them, Vermont streams are still 
the homes of trout. If she must get rich she 
might. harness those streams. Perhaps she will, 
sometime. But meanwhile Vermont is a con- 
venient subject for soothing thoughts in a seeth- 
ing world. There she lies, green and beautiful, 
between Lake Champlain and the Connecticut 
River, not much disturbed by business, her old 
people dying at their leisure and being buried with 
their fathers, and a few select young people con- 
descending to be born. There is real winter, with 
persistent frost, and summers of beauty and cheap 
at the price. And wealth increasing all about her, 
and tired-out people looking about to get back to 
nature, and great men of the future flitting about 
ineorporate looking for suitable places to be born 
in, and her green hills saving their inspirations 
for souls that shall need them! Why worry about 
Vermont! Where has nature better planned a 
nursery of men, and what does the East need 
more? Her destiny is not accomplished yet. 
Perhaps her best resources are not quite yet 
marketable. But they will be! they will be! 


The Carnegie Hero Fund Report 

The Carnecre Hero Fund Commission has made 
its annual report of what it has been doing since 
seven years ago the Laird put down five millions 
in five-per-cent. bonds for the recognition of hero- 
ism and diminution of its inconveniences. Some 
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people have chuckled at the thought of the Laird 


as a fountain of honor, but his*profile stands out , 


strong and fine on the Carnecie medal, which is 
a handsome coin. It will- be recalled that the 
purpose of the fund, besides supplying the medals 
and defraying expenses of investigation and award, 
was to free the heroes and those dependent upon 
them from “ pecuniary cares resulting from their 
heroism.” This year’s report shows 452 awards 
for heroism since fund was established. <A 
good many of these awards are simply of medals, 
bronze, silver, or gold, for money is not given 
unless needed, but a large proportion of them 
show such marginal entries as these: 

Silver medal and $50 a month for support of widow 
during her life or until she remarries, with $5 4 
month additional for each of seven children until each 
reaches age of sixteen. 

Pensions of this sort were in foree,on January 
S3ist of this year to the amount of $37,632 annual- 
ly, so the surplus income of the fund must be in 
the neighborhood of $200,000 a vear. This sur- 
plus, until the pension list grew larger, was ex- 
pected, and the commission is empowered “ to make 
grants in case of accidents to those injured,” and 
“to other modes of benefiting those in, want, 
chiefly caused by no fault of their own, but 
through exceptional circumstances.” It might 
then succor the pathetic ANprew Torn, lately 
pardoned out of a Pennsylvania prison after 
serving twenty years for a homicide of which, it 
is concluded, he was not guilty. The State of 
Pennsylvania should take care of ANprew Torn, 
and do it handsomely, but if it finally concludes to 
shirk that duty, and the newspapers do not assume 
it, perhaps the commission will undertake it. 
Last week, the papers said. Toru was going to ask 
the prison warden to take him back. If the stories 
of his prison life are true, he has been a hero of 
notable quality. 

The report ‘Wan inspiring record of courageous 
service to humanity. If any one has doubt of the 
usefulness and. propriety of the Laird’s benefac- 
tion, let him read this record. 


Jubilations that Suit Doctrine 
We have often wondered why the Colonel al- 
ways insists that he has. had a bully time. No 


‘matter what bogs he has been wading in, or who 


has been pulling his hair, in combat, in victory, 
in defeat, in crowds, and solitude, the Colonel al- 
ways emphasizes his claim to have found complete 


enjoyment. It has seemed that he exaggerated the - 


importance of having fun all the time, but it is 
to be noted that; at least, his attitude in this 
particular fits-the views he is so zealous to diffuse 
about populating this earth. The right people to 
raise families are people who enjoy life so much 
that they get enjoyment out of all the phases of it. 
They will naturally want to share as generously 
as they can the privilege of living. 


Spring in Connecticut 

This good spring item comes by telegraph to 

the papers from Watertown, Connecticut: 
' CHARLEY TAFT, youngest son of the President, has 
been appointed water-carrier for the Tarr baseball 
team. He was too slight to make the team in any 
ether capacity. 

Here we have a serviceable item of national, 
village news. All the rest of the national vil- 
lagers know the Tarr family, and are amiably 
concerned about the children, and will all wonder 
that there should be a Tarr, of any age, too small 
to make the team. No doubt Cuartey will grow, 
and in due time get his turn at the bat. But 
meanwhile— 


Hard times these for old Sir Flagon: 
Thirst comes nigh to fail. 

Father rides the water-wagon: 
CuArLey totes the pail. 


Horry Up, Spring! 

Spring is in request. Tere it is the last week 
in April, and hereabouts we haven’t had any spring 
worth mentioning. The buds are swelling a little; 
the grass is getting green from force of habit be- 
cause the almanac says it is time. But the airs 
that revive the spirit of man and renew interest 
in life, politics, religion, baseball, golf, farming, 
clothes, trout streams, seed catalogues, country 
real estate, and all the concomitants and details 
of the apparatus of living, have not come yet in 
any appreciable quantity and power. 

They begin to be in lively demand. Moreover, 
they are due and may come any minute, and are 
not unlikely to anticipate the appearance of these 
urgings in print. MHere’s hoping that they may 
make these words read stale. Spring long de 
ferred, etc., ete. 
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we, 


The Collar 


Wuy does not some minor philosopher—there must 
be minor philosophers just as there are minor poets— 
some minor philosopher, of the ruminative or para- 


doxical stamp, give us a brilliant dissertation on the 


Collar? For since your true philosopher is he to 
whom there are no unconsidered trifles, he whose keen 
eye and thought can fix unerringly upon the signifi- 
cant, such an one must perceive how crucial is the 
collar. If the soldier must greatly find quarrel in a 
straw, so the thinker must greatly find thought in the 
same. To know the worth and meaning of things, to 
understand the true scale of values, this is surely to 
help build one of the Seven Pillars of Wisdom. And 
in man’s visible life and attire, therefore, what is so 
important as his collar? Sacrifice that, say, and how 
much should we sacrifice of the man himself! For 
no one can ever tell how much of self-respect is bound 
up with every-day mechanically executed details. The 
collar is a fateful and complex sign. It is a Rubicon. 
It is a social hall-mark; it is at times the all. Style 
may be purchased of the tailor or the dressmaker; but 
distinction is the good gift of nature or of grace, and 
there is something of perilous distinction in the wear- 
ing of your collar. It seems innocent enough, in the 
hand it is searce anything. but once round the neck, 
this strip of starched linen, this creature of custom, 
this yoke, this halter of every-day life, may prove 
deadly. For it becomes the essential badge of civiliza- 
tion. It saves and it betrays, it sustains and yet 
utterly casts down. Shabby clothes may be redeemed 
by the collar, while the costliest and most fashionable 
attire may be hopelessly condemned by that same imp. 
Indeed, the collar is a social. thermometer and 
barometer combined, and impartially helps to “ place” 
its unthinking wearer. What futility in a wilted 
collar; what pathos in a frayed one; what hard life- 
struggles in a carefully trimmed collar; what desperate 
fortunes in an openly ragged one; what tragedy in the 
coat-collar turned up in order to hide the condition, 
or absence, of its mate-of-the-shirt! 

If the anarchists only appreciated the really vulner- 
able point, what a curious revolution they might work! 
If they knew what was really good for their cause, 
what would vastly augment their power, they would 
save time and breath in declaiming about equality, or 
in clamoring for collectivism, or in prating about an 
equal distribution of goods—they would simply abolish 
the collar. That is the true line of demarcation, the 
real barrier between the classes and the masses. Never 
trouble to cut off a man’s head when to cut off his 
collar would be so much more effective. Your sans- 
eulotte would be as nothing to your sans-collier. For 
when we once begin to abolish distinctions, those out- 
ward and visible signs—then the inward strengths and 
graces will sooner or later go as well. And what is 
so obviously and helplessly democratic as the collar- 
less man? The collar gone, everything seems to be 
forgotten and disregarded, and to be collarless is to 
be truly equalized, simplified, leveled. To realize that 
the collar is somehow and in some sort the beginning 
and end of man’s social strength, one has only to think 
away this vital article of his dress. What would 
evening clothes be without a collar? A ghastly farce. 
How would a frock-coat and high hat look with no 
eollar?. What the cestus was to -Venus is the collar 
to the modern man, the very citadel of his outward 
civilization, the simple device that gives all else its 
worth and meaning. : 

Qne may remember here how the redoubtable 
lady Camper flabbergasted General Ople when she 
found him collarless and actually foreed him to make 
the dot ten thousand pounds by reminding him at each 
hesitation, “*and remember vou have no collar.” When 
he hesitated at her next move she said: “ Do not shrug 
your head into your shoulders as if there were any 
possibility of concealing the thunderingly evident. 
You have omitted the collar.” 

We hear a good deal of “ shirt-sleeves diplomacy,” 
is it possible that there is also such a thing as collar- 
less manners—manners lacking in any essence of 
punctilio? Shirt-sleeves diplomacy and collarless man- 
ners probably go together and spring from the same 
cause—utter want of consideration for others, whether 
individuals or nations. We fall by little and little, 
and when once man begins to leave off, there is no 
knowing where he may stop. That robust photographer 
of life, TRoLLOPE, who nevertheless had a keen sense 
of values, has some telling passages about outward 
signs and inward graces. He pertinently observes that 
the man who begins by leaving off his coat may end 
by leaving off the Ten Commandments. This is a day 
in which many good people think that we may retain 
the essence of things and yet may omit the outward 
observance. But this is fatuous. Substance and form 
go together, and we can never dispense with the one 
without jeopardizing the other. Platitude is the staff 
of life, and while it is the veriest platitude to say that 
it is the little things in life that count, it is the saddest 
that they aré continually disregarded. The little cour- 
tesies, the little considerations, the little kindnesses 
of help and forbearance, the “ unforgiving ” minutes of 
daily living are neglected and overlooked, and then we 
crassly wonder that our house-of-life is dull or dreary 
or desolate. We “kill the spirit of love with a per- 
petual dulness,” forgetting that the little brightnesses 
of every-day living are worth far more in the home 
than anywhere else. But these are deeper things than 


‘were at first intended, and they may here be left to 
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our minor philosopher. Yet if a man will but live up 
to his collar, say, if he will be but as white and 
straight and all-round as that little outward sign, to 
what excellence—to say nothing of what delight—may 
he not attain! 


Correspondence 
PIET CRONJE 


Arprossan, Ayresuire, SCOTLAND; April, 1971. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—* De Mortuis” is a good motto, and should 
be written over the grave of every honest man who 
has contentedly walked the byways of life. But those 
who make history must be prepared to abide the glare 
of truth’s lantern, and to have the evil that is in them 
revealed to the world’s gaze, as well as the good. 

The “ appreciation ” of Piet Cronje in a recent num- 
ber of HARPER’S WEEKLY is written in terms such as 
should be applied only to the noble and great. “ Hero” 
it dubs him, but anything less truly heroic than Cronje 
could searcely be conceived. We knew him here as a 
Boer of the ,old type—narrow, ignorant, dour, and, 
for intelligence, possessing that cunning which is al- 
ways found associated with the lower types of man, 
and certain animals. 

But let his life speak for him. The writer says the 
world never heard of him until he swam into its view 
as one of the outstanding figures of the late war with 
isritain, and assuredly those who would hold him in 
good repute have need to ignore his previous history. 
For as one of the Boer generals in the war of 1882 
he perpetrated an act of such treachery as should 
make his apologists hang their heads in shame. In 
that brief campaign he was investing, with a Boer 
force, the town of Pocheffstrom, held by a*handful of 


British soldiers and civilians, who for weeks kept his- 


commands at bay. An armistice of eight days’ dura- 
tion was proclaimed as a preliminary to peace, should 
the two combatants be able to come to terms, and in 
order that the besieged places should not thereby be 
left at a disadvantage, it was agreed that eight days’ 
provisioning should be passed through the Boer lines 
to them. Cronje, knowing that the Pocheffstrom gar- 
rison was near the end of its supplies, kept back fro 

it the news of the armistice and the food sent up t 

it, and continued the siege, with the result that the 
defending force, which he could not subdue, was com- 
pelled by starvation to surrender. A “heroic” act, 
truly—rather one for which Lord Roberts would have 
been justified in shooting him, when he fell into his 
hands. 

And, after all, what-was Cronje’s record of achieve- 
ment during the late war?. At the outset he was de- 
puted to capture Mafeking, then a small, defenseless 
town, full of women and children, and settled down to 
bombard it with artillerv—a chief mark for which 
was the convent, flving the Red Cross flag, and used 
as the hospital. Failing to subdue the little garrison, 
he withdrew, and sought less barren fields to reap. 
We next find him strongly entrenched at Paardeberg 
awaiting Lord Methuen, and by dint of impregnable 
defenses of every kind he achieved the one honest suc- 
cess of his career—the repulse of the ill-considered 
night attack of December 10, 1899. Next we find him 
trekking in panic-flight toward Paardeberg, having, in 
blind obstinacy and in defiance of the warnings of the 
European officers who were with him, refused to see 
the danger that was so clear to them. And there, after 
a defense doubtless made more desperate by the 
thought that Majuba Day was close upon him, he 
surrenders on the very anniversary of that famous 
event, and so passes out of the public gaze. 

One other remark only I would crave room to 
make. The twenty-to-one odds of which the writer 
speaks never had any foundation in fact—as can be 
proved, if need be. Lord Roberts held a_ ten-to-one 
supewority when he captured Cronje, but that was 
exactly the advantage in fighting power which the 
Boers held at Majuba. I am, sir, 

C. J. SHEARER. 


WHAT THE NAVY OFFERS TO SAILORS 
Newport, R.I., April 11, 1071. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—After reading the article in HARPER’s 
WEEKLY for March 25th, entitled “ Navy Target Prac- 
tice and its Cost,” I want to tell you another side of 
the story—from “the inside.” 

It is stated that after training the sailor so 


elaborately the government goes to no pains to keep — 


him in the service. Without indulging in technique 
and figures of cost, here are a few brief points which, 
comparing the sailor with the average civilian em- 
ployee, will show you how much depends on the 
government, and how much on the sailor. 

In the first place, in the general service the lowest 
pay for an enlisted man (mess attendants only ex- 
cepted) is $21.90 a month—and “keep.” And to enlist 


48 an apprentice seaman a man need only be able to 


read and write. To work up from apprentice seaman 
to petty officer first class in one enlistment is common. 
The pay of enlisted men runs from there up to over 
one hundred dollars a month, depending on how much 
the man has been advanced, and how many terms of 
enlistment he has served. And the government has 
trained him, meanwhile, to secure advancement. 

Secondly, every enlisted man is given furloughg of 
from ten to thirty days, each year, during which his 
pay goes on, no matter what his rate is—ordinary sea- 
man or chief petty officer. 

Next, after his term of enlistment expires, and he 
is honorably discharged, if he “ships over” before 
the end of four months he is given four months pay 
absolutely free, at the rate he was getting paid at 
discharge, besides an increase of seven dollars a month 
for first re-enlistment and $4.80 a month for conse- 
quent re-enlistments. And for every good-conduct 
medals he holds he receives an additional amount each 
month. 

Every enlisted man has the privilege of depositing 
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money in the navy banks on board ship, to draw four- 
per-cent. interest until the end of his enlistment. 

The sailor's uniform clothing is sold to him by the 
government, is neat and attractive, and he can clothe 
himself cheaper than the civilian who drives a “dray 
and whose pay is “contingent on strikes.” The 
sailor’s medical attendance is constant, skilled, and 
gratis—and if he is sick his pay goes on just the same. 

After thirty years’ service the enlisted man is retired 
on three-fourths pay plus $15.75 per month for allow- 
ances, and a bill is now on its way to make the retire- 
ment term twenty-five years. Very few men ret. = on 
less than one hundred dollars a month—those who do 
are usually men who would be in the almshouse were 
they on the outside—men who entertained more re- 
spect for, rum than for advancement, probably. 

As an example of what the navy offers for advance- 
ment, the writer will cite his own case; after a 
grammar-school education and a few years’ experience 
in commercial offices, he enlisted at the age of twenty. 
as a landsman, at $17.60 per. At the end of eight 
months he was rated second-class petty officer, at 
$38.50 per month. Many men reach the rate of chief 
petty officer with permanent appointment in their first 
enlistment—pay $77—and thereby receive $308 abso- 
lutely gratis for re-enlisting. 

All things considered, which offers the most induce- 
ments to “ship over ”—the government or the civilian 
employer? And this from a purely financial stand. 
point, without taking into consideration the travel 
and education afforded. I am, sir, 

H. F. Wicurt, 
Yeoman 2d class, U. 8S. Navy. 


The Income Tax 


An Inconie Tax? Well, I opine 
There’s quite a tax just now on mine, 
If you incline to doubt it, will 

You cast your eye upon this bill? 


New York, May first. 
To Mrs. Fuat: 
One Ostrich feather for her hat....$100 
PLEASE REMIT. 
Yours Truly, 
Feathers, Fuss and Flit. 


An Income Tax? O mercy me! 
What is my future fate to be? 

I got last night this little note 
My daughter’s music-teacher wrote: 


Mr. FLAT: 
I here enclose 
The bill for teaching little Rose. 
Ten lessons at five dollars each 
The sum of fifty dollars reach. 
I'd like to have my check at once. 
Yours faithfully, 
PROFESSOR BUNCE. 


An Income Tax? Well, say, look here— 
Here’s just one item cold and clear 
That came to me the other day 

From Willie Flat up Harvard way: 


DEAR Dap: 

hope *twon’t make you ill, 
But I enclose my tailor’s bill. 
It’s rather large—four hundred plunks; 
But I must have new clothes in chunks 
If I'm to keep up with the bunch. 

With love to you and mother, 

HUNCH.’ 


An Income Tax? Good Lord! Good Lord! 
I’ve more now than I can afford. 

Why, yesterday the Butcher came 

And showed the debits to my name: 


May tenth. 
J. Fxat, 
To Gouge and Squeal. 
10 lbs. of liver, 8 of veal, “ i, 
16 of fresh Vermont Spring Lamb. 
14 of A 1 Acme Ham. 
Fresh Mutton, chops and sundry legs. 
10 dozen and a half fresh eggs, 
And other sundries up to date. 
Bill August first to April 8.......... $900 
Long past due! 
May we expect a check from you? 


And so it goes from morn till night. 
My Income Tax is e’er in sight— 
The Landlord and thé Grocer man; 
The Plumber and his Pirate Clan; 
The Baker and the Man of Milk; 
The Chaps of Ribbon, Lace and Silk; 
The Chauffeur after brand-new tires; 
The Man of Coal who feeds my fires; 
The Maid, the Butler, and the Girl 
Who keeps our kitchen in a whirl— 
All, all, at work day after day 

Upon that old tune “ Pay, pay, pay!” 
And yet they’d lay upon our backs 
Another so-called Income Tax! 


ENVOI 
With what rare joys and bliss are blent 
The days of him who hath no cent, 
And wanders through this mundane mess 
Completely bust, and penniless! 
Horace Dopp GASTIT. 
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THE INSURGENT SENATOR 


1910 1911 


“* We demand a reduction of the tariff on the necessities 


** Reciprocity? Rats! Some people may want cheaper 
of life so that the people will not suffer.’’ 


eggs and such stuff, but my people don’t; they raise them,”’ 


DRAWN BY E. W. KEMBLE 
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FROM A Woobp-cuT PUBLISHED IN * 


THE SEVENTH REGIMENT MARCHING DOWN BROADWAY EN 
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A group of veterans. From left to right: Major-General On the reviewing-stand. From left to right: Major- 
Alexander Shaler; Major-General Edward L. Molineux; Lieu- General Charles F. Roe; General F. D. Grant; Mayor 
tenant-Colonel William P. Roome; Lieutenant Robert D. Evans Gaynor; Governor Dix; Secretary of War Dickinson 


Some howitzers used in the Civil War 


Civil War veterans (in carriages) and artillery of fifty years ago passing along Lafayette Place 


THE “SEVENTH” REMEMBERS ITS PAST 


WITH FLAGS AND HOWITZERS THAT HAD SEEN SERVICE ON MANY BATTLEFIELDS THE SEVENTH REGIMENT OF NEW YORK’S NATIONAL GUARD MARCHED THROUGH 

THE STREETS OF THE METROPOLIS, FROM WASHINGTON SQUARE TO THE ARMORY IN SIXTY-SIXTH STREET, ON APRIL 19TH, IN COMMEMORATION OF THEIR DEPART- 

“ URE FOR WASHINGTON IN RESPONSE TO PRESIDENT LINCOLN’S CALL TO. ARMS FIFTY YEARS BEFORE. SOME TWO HUNDRED VETERANS OF THE REGIMENT, SURVIVORS 
OF THE CIVIL WAR, ACCOMPANIED THEM IN CARRIAGES ~ 
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rN of Johnstown, Pennsylvania, up to 
OY Friday, the last day of May, 1889. 
Ge On the afternoon of that unlucky 
day the obscure city of thirty-one 
thousand people was wiped out by 
a flood of such, awful fury that its 
name has been ever since, and prob- 
ably will remain while this generation lives, the 


* synonym of destruction by water. 


I happened to be one of the reporters sent from 
New York to write the story of the disaster, and, 
therefore, some account of what was seen and heard 
at that place should be included in these sketclres; 
yet even now, after the lapse of nearly twenty-two 
years, I find it difficult to write a line. The thing 
was so hideous; the doomed men and women were so 
unwarned and had no chance; they seemed so unfairly 
slaughtered; and the sights and sounds and smells 
of the catastrophe were so overwhelming and nau- 
seating, that it is with the utmost repugnance that 
the pen tries to set down some of the recollections of 
that reign of chaos. Of all my experiences as a report- 
er this one was the most trying, the most gruesome, 
the one I should most like to forget. 

It was late at night on May 3lst that the first news 
of the flood réached the New York papers, for the flood 
had ripped away all railroad and telegraph lines 


within miles on either side of Johnstown, while the 


survivors were so overwhelmed by the immensity of 
the catastrophe and the horrors they had seen that they 
could hardly tell a coherent story. The local corre- 
spondents had caught from the survivors the spirit 
of panic—small blame to them—and they sent dis- 
patches somewhat tinged with hysteria. Neverthe- 
less, it was apparent. from the beginning that there 
had been an appalling loss of life; that the Johns- 
town disaster was the biggest American catastrophe 
of the century, and that every newspaper would have 
to strain its resources to the utmost to tell the tale. 
When the World staff came down to the office Satur- 


- day at noon we found that a special edition at 


4.30 A.M. gave the number of lives lost as one thou- 
sand; that Richard A. Farrelly, the night city editor, 
had been sent on to Johnstown ahead of us, and that 
the death record was growing greater every moment. 
Poor Farrelly! The hustling American business man, 
hurrying away from home on the most urgent errand, 
has time at least to pack a bag with changes of linen, 
ete. Farrelly had barely time to grab his hat and, 
coat and run for the midnight train to Philadelphia; 
not even a moment to stop at Perry’s and buy a tooth- 
brush. 

Curious thing—I cannot now recall the name of a 
single man who was in our party except Hopson, the 
railroad expert of the paper, who hired our special 
ear and had it coupled on to an express. Not one of 
us had time to buy anything for the journey. We 
sat and fidgeted and smoked a good deal as we saw 
the city editor dash into the room of the managing 
editor for a conference, and not long afterward the 
managing editor hurried into the city editor’s room 
for a conference; and there was a great fluttering of 
maps, and [I remember unearthing somewhere a rail- 
road photograph of the Conemaugh valley, in which 
the disaster had occurred—and then, presto! we were 
off on the story. All the world through which we 
travelled had been rainswept for a week, and west of 
Philadelphia we were delayed by floods and washouts. 
Harrisburg remains in memory as a mere island rail- 
read yard in a sea of murky water, and our train 
was off again, now rushing over solid. ground, now 
crawling over grunting bridges that threatened to 
topple with us into swollen rivers, and again splash- 
ing along low grounds in which the cars seeméd like 
a clumsy fleet creeping along the surface of an angry 
Inke. How we dodged and doubled and twisted for 
days along shaky rails over the Alleghanies, and down 


into what had once been Johnstown, is a mere blur 


in the memory, and the only surviving impression is 
one of interminable delay. 

From newspapers along the way we gathered a fair 
idea of what had happened. Ten or twelve miles above 
Johnstown in the Conemaugh valley a dam had been 
built many years before to store water for a canal. 
With the coming of the railroad the canal had been 
abandoned, but the dam remained, a harmless thing 
enough for years, until the South Fork Fishing Club 
had recently added to the height of the barrier and 
thus established a great lake. Cautious folk had 
spoken of the big lake and the weak dam as a menace 
to all the lower valley of the Conemaugh, but beyond 
arousing good-natured contempt their warnings had 


On the Story 


RANDOM PAGES FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A NEW YORK 


no effect. When a week or more of constant rain had 
raised the artificial lake to the full height of the dam, 
and the skimped spillways at the side failed to draw 
off the excess, the water began to run over the edge 
of the barrier. Soon the erosion weakened the struct- 
ure, and then, with a crash that was heard for miles, 
the dam.crumbled and let loose the deluge. 
The flood plunged déwn the narrow valley, already 
gorged with excessive rains. Some eye-witnesses said 
the wall of water was twenty feet in height: others 
declared it was fully sixty. Whatever its height, the 
mass advanced faster than the swiftest horse could 
gallop, its swollen bulk black and flecked with creamy 
foam, its lofty front a smother of white froth. It 
careened from one side of the valley to the other, 
shearing off the sodden earth as it drove against the 
green hills. It licked up trees, which spun dizzily 
awhile like great teetotums and then ground one 
another to shreds. It overwhelmed houses, and they 
leaped from their stone foundations as leaves leap 
in the autumn gale, pitching, tossing, and swirling ‘in 
the spume, crumbling to pieces in the terrific eddies 
that wrenched their frames apart. Stout stee) rails, 
spiked fast upon solid roadbed, were ripped away and 
twirled into curly shavings that bore a fantastic re- 
semblance to barley sugar eandies. They actually 
seemed to float; at least they were carried for miles 
like chips or straws. Man, woman, or animal over- 
taken by the torrent vanished im a breath. A boulder 
as big as a two-story cottage, and weighing hundreds 
of tons, was stranded on a hillside so many miles away 
from where the flood dug 
it up that no one could f 
tell whence it came. 
When these countless 
tons of raging water 
swept down upon Johns. 
town, which stood on 
sandy flats at a sharp 
elbow in the Conemaugh 
River, the instant de- 
struction of the city was 
inevitable. Early in the 
afternoon a few timid 
souls having in mind the 
dangers of the South 
Fork dam, had taken to 
the hillsides; but for the 
most part the inhabit- 
ants of the city were 
cayght as unready as 
the people of Pompeii. 
A watchman in_ the 
Cambria Iron Works, on 
the opposite bank from 
the bulk of the town, 
having heard some word 
of the flood from a man 
who got it from up- 
river by telephone, ran 
to the bell-tower and be- 
gan to ring an alarm. 
But the flood was 80 
swift that he had time 
to give but a few wild, 
hasty taps, when he and 
his tower were swept 
away with the rest. A 
man who looked down 
from a near hillside as 
one would look from the 
baleony of a theater 
upon the stage said that 
the streets of Johnstown 
were almost deserted. 
when the bell sounded. 
There was something so F 
uncanny, so dreadful, in 
its, quick jangling, that 
on the instant’ the 
streets were swarming 
with men and women, 
all running toward the hills. None of these escaped. 
The wall of water drove down upon them, sucked 
them up, dashed them against the house fronts, 
and spun them away. Swim? As well try to swim 
in a current of electricity as in that torrential force. 
The stone bridge of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
spanned the river just below the town. The flood had 
so far spread and shallowed by the time it reached 
this point that the low, stout arches held fast and half 
dammed the galloping water. And this produced an 
effect such as human imagination had never pictured 
before that day--the wooden houses of which the town 
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CITY OF HORROR 


By William Inglis 
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was built, some of them afire from upset cook-stoves. 
sailed round and round in a veritable maze of death. 
Now and, then one was stranded on the distant shore. 
and the people in it climbed down and ran away; but 
most of the houses, after revolving helplessly awhile. 
were sucked down and smashed by the wild waters 
boiling under the arches of the stone bridge. Singl) 
or in groups the houses crashed down upon one another 
and ground themselves and their occupants to pieces. 
To show the force with which the water was driving 
and burrowing, one incident will suffice; years after- 
ward the skeletons of eight persons were found buried 
deep in the earth at a considerable distance from the 
old bridge piers. The flood had drowned them, dug a 
deep grave, hurled them im and piled earth on them, so 
that even these fragments would never have been dis 
covered if some one had not begun to dig for a founda- 
tion at this point. 

The accumulation of houses, barns, hay-ricks, trees, 
railroad trains, lumber piles, and all sorts of in 
flammable stuff formed a vast plateau above the rail- 
road bridge, burning as it assembled, and sending up 
still more flame and smoke as the flood rapidly drained 
away. The hideous mass was the ‘funeral pyre ot 
thousands of people. No Hindoo ghat was ever so 
frightful a monument of death. And it was upon this 
gruesome plateau that we -looked down when we 
climbed from our special car upon a stray pile of lum- 
ber on the morning of Monday, June 3d. Now began 
for all of us a period of profound depression, never 
ceasing, a sort of nightmare of which the most awful 


He ran to the bell-tower and began to ring an alarm 


element was the fact that we knew we were awek, 
that we were not dreaming these things. Everything 
was gray—the wide-spread mass of wreckage, the sky; 
the deep-lined faces of the men we met. Here was 4 
good-sized city thrown into as dire confusion as if al! 
its parts were crumbled to atoms. None of the ¢con- 
veniences of civilization remained. There was no news 
paper office, nor telegraph, nor police, nor fire, nor mur 
nicipal headquarters; no hotel nor restaurant hor 
shops. Just a great plateau of vile, smoking ruins. 

Into the maze we plunged, too stunned at first ‘0 
grasp any fact clearly. We clambered over débr's 
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of beams and rails and planks, ‘all littered with straw 
and rubbish, settled everywhere like dregs at the bot- 
tom of a teacup. Sometimes we trod upon hundreds 
ef bricks laid side by side in orderly array, but 
whether this unlooked-for pavement was a sidewalk 
moved intact or a freak of the waters in disposing of 
a briek-pile, we never guessed. We came upon a 
stack of steel ingots, or blooms, or’ whatever their 
technical name may be, that had been picked up bod- 
ily in the Cambria Iron Works and moved across the 
river. The stack was standing upright and trim as 
the workmen had left it. Not one ingot was out of 
place, but all were laid as orderly as the sticks in a 
Yankee wood-pile. Each ingot weighed (if | remem- 
ber aright) some eight hundred pounds. There were 
between twenty-five and thirty in the stack. The same 
power that brought them half a mile unshaken had 
twisted the heavy steel rails of the Pennsylvania road 
into tight little curls like hardwood shavings. Freight- 
ears were piled on top of one another like dominoes 
from an upset box. Standing very solid and four 
syuare at the apex of a mound of these cars was a 
small and rather frail wooden shed. Neighbors said 
it belonged to the priest of St. Columba’s Parish. A 
workman opened the door a little and peeped in. 

* Hey! There’s a cow in here, and she’s all right,” 
he exclaimed. As he walked in, a small black dog 
popped out and scurried away. With great dignity a 
Pivmouth Roek rooster stood a moment on the thres- 
hold. then ealled to his two hens, and instantly all 
three were flying and squawking on their way home. 
Probably some one caught them before they went very 
far. The cow, though, neither scurried nor squawked. 
She was a model of matronly decorum, standing in her 
stall, contemplating the empty manger she had been 
staring into for three days, but not showing any sign 
of emotion. Very patiently she obeyed the directions 
of three negro laborers, who untied her. head-stall and 
led her out of the shed. She picked her way down to 
solid ground as demurely as an old lady crossing mud- 
dy Broadway. But when she felt solid earth once 
more’ beneath her. hoofs, she let forth a wild whoop of 
long-pent agony, tossed her head, buck-jumped and 
lunged in a wild fit of cow hysteria. The negroes were 
game, and they clung. When she fell, they lay on her 
head and held her down till she had kicked away all 
her sureharged feelings. Then she arose and soberly 
plodded home. 

There was a shed full of telegraph operators and 
instruments on the further bank of the river, and there 
we felt sure we would find some trace of our chief 
who had preceded us. We could not help noticing 
how very jaded and hungry and dirty every one looked. 
but we were surprised when a blue-eved man whose 
face was a field of brick-colored stubble and his clothes 
a mass of rips, wrinkles, dust, and caked mud, came 
forward and said, “ Glad to see you.” 

“ Pardon me, but who are you,” Hugh Beirne began, 
when the man smiled, and three or four voices cried, 
“Why, it’s Farrelly!” 

“That's all right,” said Farrelly. “ You'll all be 
like this in a day or so. No soap or water or grub 
or bed. It’s hell on earth.” 

Which was the longest speech that man was ever 
known to make, and every word of it was true. The 
live days [I spent in the place seem even now like a 
fearful dream. Broken pictures of what happened 


lash across the memory like phases of delirium. My 
first job was to go out and look for wild Huns. 
Wild Huns? Yes. But I never found them. It seems 


that one correspondent of the first group from the 
nearest city that arrived at Johnstown was driven into 
hysteria by the frightful havoe he saw. Too unnerved 
to write the simple truth, he distorted some vague 


shred of humor that floated to him. and sent out a 
dispateh saying: “ Wild Huns emerged from their 


caves In the hills and plundered the dead, in many 
cases stealing diamond earrings from the slain, and 
cutting off fmgers to more easily obtain rings rich 
with diamonds and rubies.” 

Wild Huns’ Not one Hun. I climbed and plodded 
miles that day, and saw every one in authority (the 
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National Guard had come in under General Hastings), 
and every one proved to me that not one such case had 
occurred. | mention the incident here only as a elin- 
ical example of the utter upset of mental equilibrium 
due to the disaster. The story of a Johnstown Paul 


Revere riding ahead of the flood was a similar lie.- 


Even those of us who remained sane didn't write any- 
thing worth bragging about. The hideous gloom of 
the thing fettered us all. And the fatigue incident 
to the long hours, semi-starvation, and lack of every 
comfort depressed us all far below par. 

“ Say, old man, will vou sit in for me awhile? I've 
been on for eighteen hours,” said one of the telegraph 
operators to me. He had seen my handwriting and 


‘Your ankles?” 

“Why, yes,” he admitted, rather sheepishly. “1 
sprained the left this morning, and my right this 
etening. D those brick piles! You fellows go 
on, and I’ll go over to the car.” 

Never shall I forget the walk that fkllowed. Hugh 


Keirne took him by the right arm and\I by the left, 
and together we clambered across that Inferno to the 
ear. Not one word said Farrelly. It would have been 
a pleasure to hear him curse, or even groan. Not 
sound ¢ame from that faee of dirty brick-dust stubble 
during that three-quarters of a mile of exquisite tor-. 
ture which lasted a full hour. Arrived at the car, we 
dug up some arnica liniment and bathed and bandaged 


Not one sound came from that face of dirty brick-dust stubble during that mile of torture 


knew I was an operator. I took the key he left open, 
and before [ could send the signal, “4,” which means 
“ Where shall I begin?” he had rolled under the table, 
fast asleep on the floor. He had a good nap of two 
hours. George Dickinson, also of the World staff, 
helped many other operators. 

The ruins at night. still smouldering, with bright 
red eves of embers leering through the smoke wreaths 
and darkness, the lanterns of the State soldiers and 
the torches of searchers for bodies moving far amd 
near, was simply an inferno. Nothing shall be said 
here of the morgues hastily improvised in the ruins 
of shops and churches, of the long rows of muddy. 
uncotiined dead, of the heartrending scenes when 


some sole survivor of a family identified one of 
his dead. 

Between midnight and one o’elock our group left 
the telegraph shed. I suggested that we all. go 
to supper. Every one seconded the motion but 
Farrelly. 

“To tell vou the truth,” he said, “I’m afraid my 


ankles have stolen my appetite.” 


the badly swollen sprained ankles, but Farrelly said 
nothing except, “ Thanks, fellows,” when we finished ; 
and he went on with his work next day as usual. 

The photographer left in charge of our car in the 
evening had generously allowed a seore of Pennsylva- 
nia deputy sheriffs to come in and go to sleep. It was 
only an ordinary day coach, with seats that could be 
thrown into a crude resemblance of bunks; but we had 
looked forward to this refuge as a paradise of sleep. 
When we woke the deputies they spoke nothing but 
Pennsylvania Dutch, and as they weighed something 
like two hundred and twenty apiece, and had the law 
on their side, we resignedly- said a few maledictions 
in English and went to .sleep on the sandy floor. 
Sancho Panza never would have blessed the man who 
invented that kind of sleep. I rolled my coat (whieh 
had been new from the tailor on Friday) into a rugged 
evlinder and used it as a pillow. Now and then I was 
awakened by some clumsy lout stepping on my face 
as he passed toward the water-cooler. | simply growled 
the old river warning, “ Look out, ahead!” and went 


to sleep again. 


The Land of Renewal 


HERE is a flight. farther than voyaging 
on strange seas, which any one of us may 
take on a day when sane instinct bids 


us close the gate in the face of the 
present and make for some _ familiar 


shelter where our feet shall be safe set 
in the country of the past. Waves of the world’s 
evil break in vain against that shore, and shapes of 
the dim years we had forgotten let fly the signal, “ All 
is well!” There uplands are swept by the wind of 
Paradise, and images of other days, each eager to be- 
stow his gist of fair reminder, come trooping toward 
us. One brings news of the secret comfort we had 
guessed time might be linking with eternal truth, and 
cries from over there, “I live! I live!” And others, 
and still more, press about us; and some, bubbling 
with the fun of clean bright mirth, tell us that gaiety 
is as real as grief. Then, as we listen, our terror of 
the sea beyond grows less, and the menace of its 
sullen threat slips from our mind. 

_ With a clear choice, we may, turn back to make 
friends with another jtime, and let its memories lead us 
where they will, sufe that they come with messages 
of good intent. We nod in passing to youth and child- 
hood and the very little days when dogs were big as 
lions and dolls were all an anxious joy. And one of us 
may find the path to a certain headland looking to the 
east, where lay a township re-created in twilight stories 
by the nursery fire. Here white peaked - roof houses 
knelt behind althea and lilac, willow and_ silvery 
poplar met above the road, and here the ghosts of 
ghosts return to populate the brave old time—days 
When sixty sea-captains, men who had earned the 
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freedom of the world, hailed the little town as home: 
and women, demure, pure-faced, neat-footed. made 
houses as spotless as their hearts. 


For months the village might have been a colony 
forsworn of world and men: but when the Flying 
Cloud or Haleyon made port. it brimmed with life 
eager to have its due before next sailing-day. From 


the captain’s mansion on High Street to the low-eaved 


house whose oldest son swung his hammock in the 
fo’ecas’le, doors opened with an easy welcome. This 


home had sent a mate, that a cabin-boy, another would 
never see again the brave fellow who had been lost off 
Mozambique. All.of them had been sons to the 
“old man,” who, on the planks of his ship, was pa- 
triarch or despot as character should decree; but now 
there were only equals by the freemasonry of home. 

In shaded parlors the fragrance of sandalwood 
and attar-of-rose, the spicy odor of lacquer, mingled 
with the breath of the syringa wafted in from the 
deutzia path. Bits of ebony and jade were added to 
mantel curios, an ivory junk spread its crimson sail 
beside the Tower of Pisa, a spirited portrait of the 
Leviathan nearing Malaga was hung opposite the 
waxen survival of Aunt Jane’s funeral wreath. 

But it was on a Sunday that the little town blos- 
somed as sweetly as any June rose in its gardens. 
Then wives and daughters. in silks and fairy penas, 
and wraps heavy with patient embroideries of the 


as 


Kast, made their wavy to the church where a second 


mate led the hymns with his flute, and the captain 
droned after on a viol. 


“There is a land mine, eye hath seen’ 


il 


swelled out into a joyous chorus of treble and rumbling 
bass, and men thought of the suitry day at Surinam 
when they had longed for the “ blissful shores” of 
home. And as the parson made his prayer for those 
who go down to the sea in ships. they pitied the poor 
fellows whose guidepost was a compass as cheerfully 
as if they themselves were to dare no perils greater 
than the big channel in the bay. Church over, the 
road was aflutter with rainbow colors; and sunburnt 
beaux in tight white’ trousers. blue coats, and ageniz- 
ing stocks. with top-hats rakishly atilt, peered under 
the are of Leghorn bonnets where moss-rosebuds nestled 
against smoothly banded hair, and hearts were beat- 


ing out their mating-tune beneath mantilla or 
pelisse. 


All of us have our land of refuge: to one it is a 
place—a town, a house endeared by its remembéred 
atmosphere of simplicity and health; another needs 
but to eross the threshold of a room where sits the 
gracious being who has been the best friend of every 
vear: and a third has only the land of dreams to 
people at his will. And one refreshes the ideals. of his 
youth, perhaps, and contemplates the man _ Cod 
would have made of him; and another seeks to wipe 
out with forgetfulness the scar of repentance for some 
old sin; and others, faint with terror for the fate of 
those fair ships that drift in black seas of hate and 
lust—souls built for gentleness and beauty—tind. the 
comfort of cleared vision and steadier brain. and 
come to recognize that even such sad derelicts of 
human purpose may,float with timbers fit for the fires 
of some great beacon which shall make the safety of an- 
other shore. 
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AN IRISHMAN’S REFLECTIONS ON 


OR! VERYWHERE or almost everywhere 

among English-speaking peoples tle 
monarchical principle is under 


notice to quit. In the School it is 
the boy and not the master who 
rules; even in the courts the judges 
interpreting the law go cautiously, 
in fear of public disfavor; finally, 
change has reached the home and 
the family, which were wont to be a dual monarchy— 
the mother ruling within the house and the father his 
own world outside. ,Just’as business is a matter of 
committees and syndicates and corporations—the indi- 
vidual man a mere wheel or pulley in some immense 
thachine which is controlled by a cold-blooded arithme- 
tician—so, inside the home, the mother is superseded 
by an expert, some specialist in up-to-date science or 
quackery who occupies her place and asks to sit where 
she sat. Cam we wonder that she sometimes leaves 
vacant her chair and goes in pursuit of distraction? 

It is a curious change and means much; for one 
thing, the world has.Jost its two most picturesque 
figures—the master of the house and its mistress. 
When hospitality was hospitality, it meant that you 
were admitted for a brief while to bask in the smiles 
of two ‘gracious sovereigns—the lord and the lady of 
the house that entertained you-—their good-will, radi- 
ating forth to warm you, the real attraction, to which 
the wine and the food and the guests were only 
secondary, so much heart on their side creating a heart 
within your own narrow ribs. Now all is changed, 
and the entertainment is more important than the 
entertainers. We come to be pleased, we no longer 
come to please; the old delicious autocracy. with its 
smiling court of sympathetic and affectionate guests 
has tumbled into the dust, the feelings of host and 
hostess, the home cookery and the old-fashioned house 
with its gathered associations are nothing to us; we 
demand to dine where the food and drink are up to 
date, so we dine at a restaurant, where are noise, 
distraction, and confusion. I myself would sooner 
dipé in a good man’s kitchen. Personal rule is at an 
end, The host used authoritatively to lead the talk- 
ing and the hostess controlled it, for, though too busy 
to -talk, she was never too busy to listen, and the 
guests took care that the conversation flowed in her 
direction and sought her approval. In my youth, 
after the dinner-things were removed, we sat around 
awn ancient mahogany table, on which there was not, 
as in later times, any garish white cloth. It would 
have been gloomy but for the many-colored reflections 
cast into its polished depths from wine-filled glasses 
and decanters and from the faces and dresses of the 
guests. Overhead were candelabra, the sole light in 
the room; ontside the -etmde of diners such deep 
shadows that the faces looked like portraits by Rem- 
brandt; and when, at the proper moment, the hostess 
and ‘her ladies swept out of the room, leaving us to 
our men-talk, how lean would fall the entertainment! 
And it was our hostess we missed, so much divinity 
did hedge her. 

The monarchical principle is extinct in the home, 
it is likewise extinct in the schools. I was educated 
at a school where the master ruled by terror. He was 
a Seotchman and knew no other method, and we were 
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I was educated at a school where the master ruled by terror 


to 
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the Home 


DOMESTIC PROBLEMS AND IDEALS 


not in the least bit 
democratic. But if we 
trembled before him we 
did not fear one another. 
There were between fifty 
and sixty of us, a curious 
collection of diversities; 
not a boyw-in the place 
who had not something 
marked in him, either by 
his own strength or be- 
cause of his home indi- 
viduality. It was a 
time when parents had 
little money and travel- 
ing expenses were heavy, 
so that holidays were 
scanty and far apart. 
For instance, we never 
went home at Christmas. 
The cheap railway had 
not yet everywhere sup- 
planted the mail coach, 
Yet we lived haunted 
by the thought of otr 
homes,— it possessed us, 
it obsessed us, it was 
our food and drink with 
which we fed our imagi- 
nations and spiritually 
nourished ourselves. We* 
would talk incessantly 
to one another of our 
homes; and friendships, 
our only solace in that 
abode of sternness, were 
made up of similarities 
of taste and experience 
in the matter of homes. 
The methods of eduea- 
tion were, if you like, 
brutal; but the brutal- 
itv made our homes all 
the dearer, We leaned 
heavily on the thought — 
of our homes; while in 
our happiness, as in our 
misery, we 
faculty of concentration 
unknown to bovs edu- 
cated in’the latitudina- 
rian methods of the 
modern schools. Whether 
it was our first Latin 
author, Cornelius Nepos, 
or our Latin exercises, 
or the horrible Latin 


possessed a 


Bey 


grammar of that period, 
or the big Latin diction- 
ary or lexicon — imple- 
ments of education 
whose repulsiveness was 
supposed to add to their eflicienev—or our letters from 
home, or our long talks of home and yearnings for 
lome—no matter what the subject, we brought to it 
an intensity that would 
have been foreign to the 
careless boys of this 
effeminate age. “I re- 
member ai boy under 
twelve who talked to me 
in whispers of his father 
and mother not being 
friendly, and of his 
mother preferring to him 
his younger brother. 
There was another boy 
whose trouble was that 
there was so little money 
at home. There was yet 
another very little boy, 
who would take me aside 
and read long letters 
from a beautiful sister 
married to a _ military 
officer in India. Depend 
upon it, there is noth- 
ing that concentrates the 
mind like having for 
schoolmaster conscien- 
tious Scotchman teaching 
Greek and Latin in the 
old clumsy methods. 

A young boy is mostly 
regarded as something 
quite outside the pale of 
sympathy and under- 
standing. Only his 
mother can endure him, 
and she because, as many 
think, love has made her 
blind. Yet in himself he 
is of all beings the most 
ingenuously and ingeni- 
ously human, and a 
veritable fountain of 
imaginative desire, who, 
if he do but retain his 


spontaneity, may become 


a Charles Lamb or a 
Coleridge or a Shelley; 
or, if he be built on the 
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A bright boy quickly becomes the family confidant 


grand seale, a Dante or a Michelangelo. The mission 
of the modern sehool is for the boys themselves to 
take in hand this little bey and, by foree of their 
own rude animalism and with joyous pressure, 
strip him of everything exceptional and compel 
him to take on another likeness... I remember an 
Iinglish lady telling me that she had been to visit a 
great public school to see her son, a little boy. She 
told me that at a distance she could not distinguish 
him from any other boy; and she smiled helplessly 
as she added that it was the embition of every little 
boy in that famous school to be exactly like the other 
little boys. And yet we wonder that the worl! no 
longer produces distinguished individualities. This 
mother knew. that her boy would come back to her 
the average boy, to grow into the average man, like 
his father, like his uncle, like everybody else. A 
friend of mine, a most interesting man, very happy im 
his hobbies and in his dreams and visions and lweliefs, 
a poet though without learning, and without the <weet 
accomplishment of verse, lamented that he had not 
been kept longer at school, where, as he said. he 
might have had all the “nonsense knocked out of 
him.” The poor fellow does not know how happy and 
interesting he is; he only knows that his wife and all 
his friends find him different from other people and 
on this account disapprove of him. Yet there was an 
old French artist in 1830 who advised his friends to 
cultivate their faults carefully. 

The old methods were brutal and made thie. boys 
brutal, yet they, at any rate, did not break down and 
insidiously destroy singularity of character as is being 
done every day by the democratic methods of modern 
schools. A celebrated master of Eton in the eighteenth 
century said, “My business is to teach Gree®& 
morality.” In that robust+ century people 
take much thought about one another. You mig 
unhappy and all astray, but they let you alone 
vided ‘you did your Greek right, yvour morals wer 
own affair. Chatham miay have left Eton a “cowh 
boy, as he implied he did, yet he brought with lim «a 
individuality of a quality so angular and se clit 
lenging that it is impossible to believe it could have 
survived had it heen ground between the upper 4» 
nether millstones of modern school-boy life. These ' 
schools, both here and in England, with their great 
prestige and with the boys in full control, have be 
come so powerful in moulding character that it 15 10 
longer accurate to say “ the boy is father of the man, 
but rather, “ the school-boy is father of the man.’ 
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[Ireland things are different. The old brutal methods 
being discarded, the boys do not fear the master, 
neither do they fear each other, and the explanation 
is that the Irishman, man and boy, gentle and simple, 
is much more of an aristocrat than a democrat. He 
belongs to his home and to his family; he has the 
passion for home and family, he passes through 
school or college without really belonging to either of 
them. 

- For that reason the home among the Irish remains 
stronger than any school or college, exactly the re- 
verse of what has happened in England and may hap- 
pen here. When [ say an Irishman, gentle or simple, 
is an aristocrat, | do not mean that he is a person 
of elass or wants to be one, or that he bears the 
slightest resemblance to the modern English nobleman, 
but I do mean that he likes to think that he is a 
person of distinction, and that he differs from all 
other men, and values himself accordingly. Nature 
herself would, if we did not thwart her, evolve each 
man on a different plan; as she makes every leaf and 
every twig and every tree in the forest different from 
all its fellows. She has an Irish delight in diversity, 
and smiles to see her. sturdy children each fighting for 
its own hand. 

The overwhelming majority of Irish families are 
poor, ambitious, and intellectual; and all have the 
national habit, once indigenous in “ Merry England,” 
of much conversation. In modern England they like a 
dull man and so they like a dull boy. We like bright 
men and bright boys. When there is a dull boy we 
send him to England and put him into business where 
he may sink or swim, and he generally swims; but a 
bright boy is a different story. Quickly he becomes 
the family confidant, learning all about the family 
necessities; with so much frank conversation it can- 
not be otherwise. He knows every detail in the school 
bills and what it will cost to put him through the 
university, and how that cost can be reduced by win 
ning scholarships and prizes. As he grows older he 
watches, like an expert, the younger brothers coming 
on, and is eager to advise in his young wisdom as to 
their prospects. He studies constantly, perhaps over- 
works himself while his mother and sisters keep watch ; 
and yet he is too serious, and they on their side are 
too anxious for compliments. It is indeed characteris- 
tic of the Irish mother that, unlike the flattering 
mothers of England, she loves too anxiously to admire 
her children; with her intimate knowledge there goes 
a cautious judgment. The family habit of conversa- 
tion into which he enters with the arrogance of his 
tender years gives him the chance of vitalizing his 
newly acquired knowledge. Father, mother, brothers, 
and sisters are all on his mind; and the family 
fortunes ‘are a responsibility. He is -not dull-witted, 
as are those who go into business to exercise the will 
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in plodding along some prescribed path; on the ecdn- 
trary, his intellect is in constant exercise. He is full 
of intellectual curiosity, so much conversation keep- 
ing it alive, and therein is unlike the English or the 
American boy. Indeed, he experiences a eonstant 
temptation to spend in varied reading the‘ time that 
should be given to restricted study. He is at once 
sceptical and credulous, but, provided his opinions are 
expressed gaily and frankly, no one minds. With us 
intellect takes the place which in the English home 
is cecupied by the business faculty. We love the 
valor of the free intelleet : sa) that. the more audacious 
his opinion, the higher rise the family hopes. He 
and all his family approve of amusement—to do so is 
an lrish tradition unbroken from the days before St. 
Patrick; but they have none. They are too poor and 
too busy; or rather they have a great deal, but it is 
found in boyish friendships and in the bonds of the 
strongest family affection, inevitable because they are 
[rish and beeause they have hopes that make them 
dependent upon one another. The long family talks 
over the fire, the long talks between clever boys on 
country walks—these are not the least exciting amuse- 
ments—even though they bear no resemblance to what 
is called “ sport.” 

These are the gifts of the Irish home: among the 
poor, affeetion infinite as ithe sea, which, because of an 
idleness which is not their fault, has had full 
to grow into an intensity of longing that makes it 
sometimes hungry as the sea; among the better-off, 
ambition also and a free intellect; and in everybody 
an ancient philosophy of human nature which warms 
rather than chills human relations. 

The English boy has an entirely different history. 
Ile enters some famous historical school, anxious, like 
his parents and all his aunts and cousins, that he be 
stamped and sealed with its approval. His desire is 
to be an Eton, Harrow, or Rugby boy, after which he 
will become an Oxford or Cambridge man, marked in 
his aeceent, clothes, and manner with the sign-manual 
of his university. For the Irish -boy this is as im- 
possible as it is repugnant. His home is stronger 
than his school and his eollege. In the great English 
schools the boys manage one another; a system of rules 
and of etiquette has democratically grown up which 
all must obey; this kind of docility is English and 
[rish. Our bevs eannot thus surrender them- 
selves, for behind the Irish boy is ever throbbing the 
drama of a full home life. There is no such drama 
in English home life—it is prosperous, uneventful, 
and lies icily cold in the lap of law. The Irish home, 
in which so much happens, awaits its novelist; but, 
alas! English readers won't read novels about Ireland, 
and Trish readers are few to make their enustom 
worth anybody's attention. All we know is that the 
lrish man is, boy and man, a detached personality. He 
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is often the gayest and most sociable of beings, and a 
true comrade; and he may be able to adapt himself to 
every situation, yet he remains apart; even with his 
friends he is inscrutable, he cannot be ready’ And this 
te my mind is right, for no one should be able to reas! 
another's secret, except the mother who bore him, and 
sometimes a sweetheart. The ordinary well-to-do 
Englishman has no secrets, for you can read them al! 
in his bank-book, in his Catechism, in the rules of 
his club and the laws of his country. He is an admi- 
rable citizen on whom you can calculate as on a railway 
time-table. The English mother when she parts from 
her boy at the scheol doors may sigh to think tliat 
she has lost her boy, yet be proud to think that he 
will return remodeled into the smart Eton or Harrow 
boy. The Irish mother has no such hopes and no such 
fears; her boy will come back what he was when he 
left her side, and though he go to India, and rule 
provinces, with many well-trained public-school Eng- 
lishmen working under him, he will still remain the 
passionate lrish boy of her heart’s desire. 

The great factor in the Irish edueation is not 
school, but the Irish home, unique in its combina- 
tion of small means, intellect, and ambition with con- 
versation. Without this conversation the home would 
not be Irish. From every manor-house and cabin as- 
cends the incense of pleasant talk; it is that in whieh 
we most excel. With us all journevs end in talkers’ 
meeting; “we are the greatest talkers since . the 
Greeks,” said Osear Wilde. When any Irish reform is 
proposed—and they are innumerable—I always ask 
how will it affeet our conversation? France 
art and literature, England her House of Lords, and 
America her vast initiativ®: we have our conversa-| 
tion. We watch impatiently fer the meals, because 
we are hungry and thirsty for conversation; not for 
argument’s sake or to improve ourselves, but because 
we spontaneously like one another. We like human 
voices and faces and the smiles and gestures and all 
the little drama of household colloquy, varying every 
moment from serious to gay, with skill with 
we like human nature,for its own sake, and we like it 
vocal—that is why we talk; we even like our enemies. 
on the Irish principle that “ battle is better than lone 
someness.”” Arthur Symons, staying in a pilot's cot- 
tage on the west of Ireland, said to my daughter: “| 
don’t believe these people ever go to bed.” No, they 
have so much to say to one another. 

“ England,” said Bernard Shaw, “cannot do with 
out its Irish and Seots to-day because it cannot. do 
without at least a little sanity.” Both these nations 
are conversational. 

The home must play its part vigorously if the race 
is to be saved for affection and happiness, and if we 
would bring back the conditions from which spring art 
amd poetry. 
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Tenements that are Safe in Fire 


IRE-PROOF  tenement-houses with all 
their stairways in the open air are ex- 
ceedingly interesting at this moment 
ai when the problem of saving lives from 
weeeeeen fire in great cities is commanding such 
wide-spread attention. The buildings 
shown in the illustrations are almost completed. They 
are being erected by Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt, 
Senior, in New York City, between East Seventy- 
seventh and Seventy-eighth streets and facing Joln 
Jay Park. To provide cleanliness and abundance of 
fresh air and light with the utmost safety in case of 
fire is the principal consideration. 

The open-air stairways are ingeniously arrange. 
The tenements are built in three units, or separate 
houses. In the middle of each house is a square court 
open to the sky. At each corner of the court is a 
stairway of steel and conerete. Each stairway termi- 
nates at the roof in a pergola which affords protection 
from storms. ‘There is no obstruetion of any 
neither door nor gate, on any stairway. From 


sort, 


the 


Interior of the court, showing two 
of the four outdoor stairways 


ground floor of the court there are ample exita to the 
street. 

These tenements will provide homes of from two to 
four rooms ‘for three hundred and eighty-four families, 
eath home having its own complete bath-room with 
three fixtures, and its own private approach from out- 
of-doors. The tenements were planned by Mrs. Vander- 
bilt as residences for families some of whose members 
are suffering from tuberculosis. It is her expectation 
that, by living in healthful rooms into which an abun- 
dance of air and light can enter, many persons in the 
early stages of this disease may be permanently cured 
without the necessity of breaking up the family by 
sending the patient away to specially,designed resorts. 

The buildings are fire-proof, and the floors are of 
monolithie construction, thus having no cracks or 
seams in which to accumulate dirt. Cooking will be 
by gas, and the hoods of the ranges will be connected 
with a flue to carry off the humidity and odors. Light- 
ing will be by electricity to avoid the vitiation of air 
by gas. Washing may be done in the apartments, but 


laundries with steam-driers are to be provided in the 
basement for those who prefer not to do this work in 
their kitchens. 

While the Vanderbilt tenements were the first of the 
open-stair type to be begun, they were hardly under 
way when a group of citizens, headed by Champlain 
L. Riley, formed another company, and engaged Henry 
Atterbury Smith, the architect of the Vanderbilt 
structures, to design buildings for themr on the same 
plan, to be erected opposite the Vanderbilt tenements 
on East Seventy-seventh Street, near Avenue A. 
houses are now being built. They are designed for 
veneral housing and not for the primary purpose of 
combating. tuberculosis, and. will therefore lack soar 
of the special features of the Vanderbilt houses, but in 
their adherence to. Mr. Smith’s. principle of open 
stairs they will be identical with those shown in the 
illustrations herewith. Hoboken is the first city out 
side of New York to adopt the open-stair principle. 
it having just been decided to ereet the first of a series 
of these buildings there. 
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The pergolas on the roof mark the location 
of the open-air 


stairways 
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SS REFL LEMS EALS 
: AN IRISHMAN’S ECTIONS ON DOMESTIC PROB AND ID 
& By J. B. Yeats 
. ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR 
VERYWHERE or almost everywhere’ not least bit 
among English-speaking peoples the democratic. But if we = 
monarchical principle is under’ trembled before him we 
notice to quit. In the school it is did not fear one another. 
; the boy and not the master who There were between fifty Seah 
J rules; even in the courts the judges’ and sixty of us, a curious 
interpreting the law go cautiously, collection of diversities; 
in fear of public disfavor; finally, not a boy in the place 
change has reached the home and who had not something 
the family, which were wont to be a dual monarchy— marked in him, either by 
: the mother ruling within the house and the father his *his own strength or be- 
hae own world outside. Just as business is a matter of cause of his home indi- 
ity committees and syndicates and corporations—the indi-  viduality. It was a 
vidual man a mere wheel or pulley in some immense’ time when parents had 


machine which is controlled by a cold-blooded arithme- 
tician—so, inside the home, the mother js superseded 
by an expert, some specialist in up-to-date science or 
quackery who oceupies her place and asks to sit where 
she sat. Can we wonder that she sometimes leaves 
vacant her chair and goes in pursuit of distraction? 

It is a curious change and means much; for one 
thing, the world has lost its two most picturesque 
figures—the master of the house and its mistress. 
When hospitality was hospitality, it meant that you 
were admitted for a brief while to bask in the smiles 
of two gracious sovereigns—the lord and the lady of 
the house that entertained you-—their good-will, radi- 
iting forth to warm you, the real attraction, to which 
the wine and the food and the guests were only 
secondary, so much heart on their side creating a heart 
within your own narrow ribs. Now all is changed, 
and the entertainment is more infportant than the 
entertainers. We come to be pleased, we no longer 
come to please: the old delicious autocracy. with its 
smiling court of sympathetic and affectionate guests 
has tumbled into the dust, the feelings of host and 
hostess, the home cookery and the old-fashioned house 
with its gathered associations are nothing to us; we 
demand to dine where the food and drink are up to 
date, so we dine at a restaurant, where are noise, 
distraction, and confusion. [I myself would sooner 
dipe in a good man’s kitchen. Personal rule is at an 
end, The host used authoritatively to lead the talk- 
ing and the hostess controlled it, for, though too busy 
to talk, she was never too busy to listen, and the 
cuests took care that the conversation flowed in her 
direction and sought her approval. In my youth, 
after the dinner-things were removed, we sat around 
aun ancient mahogany table, on which there was not, 
us in later times, any garish white cloth. It would 
have been gloomy but for the many-colored reflections 
-cast into its polished depths from wine-filled glasses 
and decanters and from the faces and dresses of the 
guests. Overhead were candelabra, the sole light in 
the room; outside the circle of diners such deep 
shadows that the faces looked like portraits by Rem- 
brandt; and when. at the proper moment, the hostess 
und her ladies swept out of the room, leaving us to 
our men-talk, how lean would fall the entertainment! 
And it was’our hostess we missed, so much divinity 
did hedge her. 

The monarchical principle is extinct in the home, 
it is likewise extinct in the schools. [ was educated 
at a school where the master ruled by terror. He was 
a Seotchman and knew no other method, and we were 


little money and travel- 
ing expenses were heavy, 


so that holidays were 
scanty and far apart. 
For instance, we never 


went home at Christmas. 
The cheap railway had 
not yet everywhere sup- 
planted the mail coach. 
Yet we lived haunted 
by the thought of our 
homes,— it possessed ur, 
it obsessed us, it Was 
our food and drink with 
which we fed our imagi- 
nations and spiritually 
nourished ourselves. We 
would talk incessantly 
to one another of our 
homes; and friendships, 
our only solace in that 
abode of sternness, were 
made up of similarities 
of taste and experience 
in the matter of homes. 


The methods of educa- : 
tion were, if you like, 
brutal: but the brutal- 


ity made our homes all 
the dearer. We leaned 
heavily on the thought 
of our homes: while in 
our happiness, as in our 
misery, we possessed a 
faculty of concentration 
unknown to boys edu- 
eated in the latitudina- 
rian methods the 
modern schools. Whether 
it was our first Latin 
author, Cornelius Nepos, 
or our Latin exercises, 
or the horrible’ Latin 


grammar of that period, 
or the big Latin diction- 
ary or lexicon — imple- 
ments of education 
whose repulsiveness was 
supposed to add to their efficieney—or our letters from 
nome, or our long talks of home and yearnings for 
lome—no matter what the subject, we brought to it 

an intensity that would 

have been foreign to the 


careless boys of this 
effeminate aye. I re- 
member a boy under 


twelve who talked to me 
in whispers of his father 
and mother not being 
friendly, and~ of his 
mother preferring to him 
his younger brother. 
There was another boy 
whose trouble was that 
there was so little money 
at home. There was yet 
another very little boy, 
who would take me aside 
and read long lettera 
from a _ beautiful sister 
married to a _ military 
officer in India. Depend 
upon it, there is noth- 
ing that concentrates the 


mind like having for 
schoolmaster a conscien- 


tious Scotchman teaching 
(GFreek and Latin in the 
old clumsy methods. 

A young boy is mostly 
regarded as something 
quite outside the pale of 


sympathy and under- 
standing. Only his 


mother can endure him, 
and she because, as many 
think, love has made her 
blind. Yet in himself he 
is of all beings the most 
ingenuously and ingeni- 
ously human, and a 
veritable fountain of 
imaginative desire, who, 
if he do but retain his 
spontaneity, may become 
a Charles Lamb or a 
Coleridge or a Shelley; 


or, if he be built on the 
12 


A bright boy quickly becomes the family confidant 


grand seale, a Dante or a Michelangelo. The mission 
of the modern sehool is for the boys themselves to 
take in hand this little boy and, by force of their 


own rude, animalism and with joyous pressure, 
strip him of everything exceptional and compel 
him to take on another likeness. I remember an 


English lady telling me that she had been to visit a 
great public school to see her son, a little boy. She 
told me that at a distance she could not distinguish 
him from any other boy; and she smiled helplessly 
as she added that it was the embition of every little 
boy in that famous school to be exactly like the other 
little boys. And yet we wonder that the worl! no 
longer produces distinguished individualities. ‘his 
mother knew that her boy would come back to her 
the average boy, to grew into the average man, like 
his father, like his uncle, like everybody else. A 
friend of mine, a most interesting man, very happy in 
his hobbies and in his dreams and visions and beliefs, 
a poet though without learning, and without the -weet 
accomplishment of verse, lamented that he had not 
been kept longer at school, where, as he said, he 
might have had all the “nonsense knocked out of 
him.” The poor fellow does not know how happy and 
interesting he is; he only knows that his wife and all 
his friends find him different from other people and 
on this account disapprove of him. Yet there was an 
old French artist in 1830 who advised his friends to 
cultivate their faults carefully. 

The old methods were brutal and made the hovs 
brutal, yet they, at any rate, did not break down and 
insidiously destroy singularity of character as is being 
done every day by the democratic methods of moiern 
schools. A celebrated master of Eton in the eighteenth 
century said, “My business is to teach Greek, not 
morality.” In that robust century people did not 
take much thought about one another. You miglit be 
unhappy and all astray, but they let you alone: pro 
vided ‘you did your Greek right, your morals were your 
own affair, Chatham may have left Eton a “ cowed 
boy, as he implied he did, yet he brought with him «" 
individuality of a quality so angular and so cli. 
lenging that it is impossible to believe it could have 
survived had it heen ground between the upper 4%». 
nether millstones of modern school-boy life. These 
schools, both here and in England, with their great 
prestige and with the boys in full control, have be 
come so powerful in moulding character that it 15 10 
longer accurate to say “ the boy is father of the man 
but rather, “the school-boy is father of the man.” 10 
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I was educated at a school where the master ruled by terror ee . 
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[reland things are different. The old bral methods 
being disearded, the bevs do not fear the master, 
neither do they fear each other, and the explanation 
is that the Irishman, man and boy, gentle and simple, 
is much more of an aristocrat than a democrat. He 
belongs to his home and to his family; he has the 
passion for home and family, he passes through 
school or college without really belonging to either of 
them 

- For that reason the home among the Irish remains 
stronger tham any school or college, exactly the re- 
verse of what has happened in England: and may hap- 
pen here. When [ say an Irishman, gentle or simple, 
is an aristocrat, | do not mean that he is a person 
of class or wants to be one, or that he bears the 
slightest resemblance to the modern English nobleman, 
but I do mean that he likes to think that he is a 
person of distinction, and that he differs from all 
other men, and values himself accordingly. Nature 
herself would, if we did not thwart her, evolve each 
man on a different p'an; as she makes every leaf and 
every twig and every tree in the forest different from 
all its fellows. She has an Irish delight in diversity, 
and smiles to see her sturdy children each fighting for 
its own hand. 

The overwhelming majority of Irish families are 
poor, ambitious, and intellectual; and all have the 
national habit, once indigenous in “ Merry England,” 
of much conversation. In modern England they like a 
dull man and so they like a dull boy. We like bright 
men and bright boys. When there is a dull bo? we 
send him to England and put him into business where 
he may sink or swim, and he generally swims; but a 
bright ‘boy is a different story. Quickly he hecomes 
the family confidant, learning all about the family 
necessities; with so much frank conversation it can- 
not be otherwise. He knows every detail in the school 
bills and what it will cost to put him through the 
university, and how that cost can be reduced by win 
ning scholarships and prizes. As he grows older he 
watches, like an expert, the younger brothers coming 
on, and is eager to advise in his young wisdom as to 
their prospects. He studies constantly, perhaps over- 
works himself while his mother and sisters keep watch; 
and yet he is too serious, and they on their side are 
too anxious for compliments. It is indeed characteris- 
tic of the Irish mother that, unlike the flattering 
mothers of England, she loves too anxiously to admire 
her’ children; with her intimate knowledge there goes 
a cautious judgment. The family habit of conversa- 
tion into which he enters with the arrogance of his 
tender years gives him the chance of vitalizing his 
newly acquired knowledge. Father, mother, brothers, 
and sisters are all on his mind; and the family 
fortunes are a responsibility. He is -not dull-witted, 
as are those who go into business to exercise the will 
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in plodding along some prescribed path; on the edn- 
trary, his intellect is in constant exercise. He is full 
of intellectual curiosity, so much conversation keep- 
ing it alive, and therein is unlike the English or the 
American boy. Indeed, he experiences a constant 
temptation to spend in varied reading the time that 
should be given to restricted study. He is at once 
sceptical and credulous, but, provided his opinions are 
expressed gaily and frankly, no one minds. With us 
intellect takes the place which in the English home 
is occupied by the business faculty. We love the 
valor of the free intelleet; so that, the more audacious 
his opinion, the higher rise the family hopes. He 
and all his family approve of amusement—to do so is 
an Lrish tradition unbroken from the days before St. 
Patrick; but they have none. They are too poor and 
too busy; or rather they have a great deal, but it is 
found in boyish friendships and in the bonds of the 
strongest family affection, inevitable because they are 
lrish and because they have hopes that make them 
dependent upon one another, The long family talks 
over the fire, the long talks between clever boys on 
country walks—these are not the least exciting amuse- 
ments—even though they bear no resemblance to what 
is called “ sport.’ 

These are the gifts of the Irish home: among the 
poor, affection infinite as the sea, which, because of an 
idleness which is not their fault, has had full seope 
to grow into an intensity of longing that makes it 
sometimes hungry as the sea; among the better-off, 
ambition also and a free intellect; and in everybody 
an ancient philosophy of human nature which warms 
rather than chills human relations. 

The English boy has an entirely different history. 
lle enters some famous historical school, anxious, like 
his parents and all his aunts and cousins, that he be 
stamped and sealed with its approval. His desire is 
to be an Eton, Harrow, or Rugby boy, after which he 
will become an Oxford or Cambridge man, marked in 
his aecent, clothes, and manner with the sign-manual 


of his: university. For the Irish boy this is as im- 
possible as it is repugnant. His home is stronger 


than his sehool and his eollege. In the great English 
schools the boys manage one another; a system of rules 
and of etiquette has demoeratically grown up which 
all must obey; this kind of docility is English and 
net [rish. Our bovs .cannot thus surrender them- 
selves, for behind the Irish boy is ever throkbing the 
drama of a full home life. There is no such drama 
in English home life—it is prosperous, uneventful, 
and lies icily cold in the lap of law. The frish home, 
in which so much happens, awaits its novelist; but, 
alas! English readers won't read novels about Ireland, 
and Irish readers are too few to make their custom 
worth anybody's attention. All we know is that the 
lrish man is, boy and man, a detached personality. He 


is Often the gayest and most sociable of beings, and a 
true comrade, and he may be able to adapt himself to 
every situation, yet he remains apart; even wh his 
friends he is inscrutable, he cannot be read. And this 
te my mind is right, for no one should be able to reas 
another's secret, except the mother who bore him, and 
sometimes ai sweetheart. The ordinary well-to-do 
Englishman has no secrets, for you can read them all 
in his bank-book, in his Catechism, in the rules of 
his club and the laws of his country. He is an admi- 
rable citizen on whom you can caleulate as on a railway 
time-table.. The English mother when she parts from 
her boy at the scheol doors may sigh to think that 
she has lost her boy, yet be proud to think that he 
will return remodeled into the smart Eton or Harrow 
boy. The Irish mother has no such hopes and no such 
fears; her boy will come back what he was when he 
left her side, and though he go to India, and rule 
provinces, with many well-trained public-school Eng- 
lishmen working under him, he will still remain the 
passionate Irish. boy of her heart's desire. 

The great factor in the Lrish education is not the 
school, but the Irish home, unique in its combina- 
tion of small means, intellect, and ambition with con- 
versation. Without this conversation the home would 
not be Irish. From every manor-house and cabin as- 
cends the incense of pleasant talk; it is that in which 
we most excel. With us all journeys end in talkers’ 
meeting; “we are the greatest talkers since the 
Greeks,” said Osear Wilde. When any Irish reform is 
proposed—and they are innumerable—I always ask. 
how will it affect our conversation? 
art and literature, England her House of Lords, and 
America her vast initiative: we have our conversa- 
tion. We watch impatiently for the meals, because 
we are hungry and thirsty for conversation; not for 
argument’s sake or to improve ourselves, but because 
we spontaneously like one another. We like human 
voices and faces and the smiles and gestures and all 
the little drama of household colloquy, varying every 
moment from serious to gay,. with skill with finesse; 
we like human nature for its own sake, and we like | 
vocal—that is why we talk; we even like our enemies. 
on the Irish principle that “ battle is better than lone 
someness.’ Arthur Symons, spying in a pilot's cot- 
tage on the west of Ireland, sag] to my daughter: “| 
don’t believe these people eve to bed.” No, they 
have so much to say to one ano 

England,” said Bernard Sh: ‘cannot do with 
out its Irish and Scots to-day peecause it cannot do 
without at least a little sanity. Both these nations 
are conversational. ~ 

The home must play its part Wgorously if the race 
is to be saved: for affection and happiness, and if we 
would bring back the conditions fom which spring art 
amd poetry. 


Tenements that are Safe in Fire 


IRE-PROOF  tenement-houses with all 
Fceedingly interesting at this moment 
when the problem of saving lives from 

» i fire in great cities is commanding such 
TERY wide-spread attention. The buildings 
shown in the illustrations are almost completed. They 
are being erected by Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt, 
Senior, in New York City, between East Seventy- 
seventh and Seventy- eighth streets and facing John 
Jay Park. To provide cleanliness and abundance of 
fresh air and light with the. utmost safety in case of 
fire is the principal consideration. 

The open-air stairways are ingeniously arrange:. 
The tenements are built in three units, or separate 
houses. In the middle of each house is a square court 
open to the sky. At each corner of the court is a 
stairway of steel and concrete. Each stairway termi- 
nates at the roof in a pergola which affords protection 
from storms. There is no obstruction of any sort, 
neither door nor gate, on any stairway. From the 


: 


Interior of the court, showing two 
of the four outdoor stairways 


ground floor of the court. there are ample exits to the 
street. 

These tenements will provide homes of from two to 
four rooms ‘for three hundred and eighty-four families, 
eath home having its own complete bath-room with 
three fixtures, and its own private approach from out- 
of-doors. The tenements were planned by Mrs. Vander- 
bilt as residences for families some of whose members 
are suffering from tuberculosis. It is. her expectation 
that, by living in healthful rooms into which an abun- 
dance of air and light can enter, many persons in the 
early stages of this disease may be permanently cured 
without the necessity of breaking up the family by 
sending the patient away to specially,designed resorts. 

The buildings are fire-proof, and the floors are of 
monolithic construction, thus having no cracks or 
seams in which to accumulate dirt. Cooking will be 
by gas, and the hoods of the ranges will be connected 
with a flue to carry off the humidity and odors. Light- 
ing will be by electricity to avoid the vitiation of air 
by gas. Washing may be done in the apartments. but 


laundries with steam-driers are to be provided in the 
basement for those who prefer not to do this work in 
their kitchens. 

While the Vanderbilt tenements wére the first of the 
open-stair type to be begun, they were hardly under 
way when a group of citizens, headed by Champlain 
L. Riley, formed another company, and engaged Henry 
Atterbury Smith, the architect of the Vanderbilt 
structures, to design buildings for them on the same 
plan, to be erected opposite the Vanderbilt tenements 
on East Seventy-seventh Street, near Avenue A. These 
houses are now being built. They are. designed for 
general housing and not for the primary purpose of 
combating tuberculosis, and will therefore lack some 
of the special features of the Vanderbilt houses, but in 
their adherence to Mr. Smith’s principle of open 
stairs they will be identical with those shown in the 
illustrations herewith.- Hoboken is the first city out 
side of New York to adopt the open-stair prineiple. 
it having just been decided to ereet the first of a series 
of these buildings there. 


The pergolas on the roof mark the location 
of the open-air stairways in the courts 
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Copyright, ror, by Oscar Pach 
The trustees’ room 


The entrance vestibule, from the main stairs 
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The main reading-room 


The new library building, as seen from the mrner 
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The third-floor hall . The vestibule, main entrance 


NEW YORK’S MAGNIFICENT 


THE BUILDING DESIGNED TO HOLD THE ACCUMULATED VOLUMES OF THE ASTOR, LENOX, AND a C 
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One of the reading-rooms 


Copyright, rorr, by Oscar Pach 
: The left stairs, leading from the entrance vestibule 
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The current-periodical room 


rom the @rner of Fifth Avenue and Forty-second street 


Copyright, ror:, by Brown Bros. 


pr Pach Copyright, 1911, by Oscar Pach . Copyright, rorr, by Osear Pach 
The exhibition-room — The public catalogue-room, where six million index cards will be filed 


NEW 


) = COLLECTIONS WILL BE OPEN TO THE PUBLIC, IT IS EXPECTED, ON MAY 234. THE INTERIOR VIEWS 
eRERE & HASTINGS, GIVE THE FIRST ADEQUATE REPRESENTATION OF THE INSIDE OF THE NEW BUILDING 
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T was at a mess dinner to the Ad- 


VES miral of the Fleet on board one of 
WYP WN the star ships of his command. 
% Liqueurs had been passed = and 


cigars lighted when the flow of con- 
versation, whith all along had 
been delightfully reminiscent, drifted 
quite naturally into traditions of the 
old navy. Captain Millsboro, the 
Chief of Staff, had just told a capital story of one 
Dan’l Anderson, long a noted character in the service, 
and the Admiral, -who seemed to enjoy it hugely, re- 
marked by way of compliment that “it was worthy 
of ‘ Lying P. J.’ at his best.” 

“*Lying P. J.!’” exclaimed the executive officer. 
“T’ve often wondered whether half the stories at- 
tributed to him were really genuine ?”’ 

“ Doubtless more than one has been credited to him 
for which he was not responsible,” said the Admiral, 
“but I’ve heard in my time more than a round dozen 
“or which I would not hesitate to personally vouch. 

“It was only a few evenings ago,” remarked the 
nior surgeon, Dr. George, “that I heard the story 
~* his visit to the Pope; and I thought it one of the 
things I'd ever listened to!” 

." Better than his marvelous account of the race he 

e witnessed between a shark and a flying fish?” 
wSked the executive, laughing. | 
“Even better than that,” replied the surgeon. 

“In my opinion,” observed the guest of honor, * the 
story that was most characteristic of P. J.’s particu- 

lar type of genius and the one which contributed most 
to the luster of his reputation was that which told 
of. his. famous meeting with the Duke of Edinburgh at 
‘ Cape Town. I had the good fortune to hear it from his 
own lips, and to be present later on as a witness to 
the aftermath.” We were all attention in a moment, 
-for the Admiral had the reputation of being the best 
raconteur in the service, and the name of old Bosun 

Kenny—known to his peers as “ Lying P. J.”—was a 

fascinating title in the world of naval anecdote. This 

was the story the Admiral told: 


‘I happened, in the late seventies, to be attached 
t): the old Hartford, when she was flag-ship of the 
} sropean station. In those days the lawful occasions 

.¢ the navy were neither varied nor onerous, and 
en we cast anchor in port we usually stayed awhile. 
remember along about early spring we were at 

tiel up-to No. 1 buoy, awaiting the 

a¢ties of the carnival season and killing time in the 
Miterval as best we migitt. [ had been out with one or 
ager others of the mess the evening previous, to a re- 
C@ition given by the Prince of Monaco in honor of 
smme visiting royalties, and we were discussing our 
impressions of the funttion up topside over a quiet 
cigar with Kenton, the officer of the deck. In the 
swing of the conversation we made mention, by name, 
of some half a dozen notables prominent that season 
on the Céte dAzur. 

P. J. was sitting on a hatch coaming ciose by, very 

interested in all that was said and puffing 
sfently on a ponderous meerschaum. had finished 


my cigar, and was just about to go below, when he - 


turned to me. 

“Mr. Stevens.” he said, rising, “do you know 
whether my friend the Jook of Edinboro was present 
at yer party last night?” 

* Your friend the Duke of Edinboro’ 
with an air of surprised inquiry. 

‘tAve.” said P. .J., emptying the meerschaum with a 
tap on the heel of his hand; “my friend the Jook of 


asked Kenton. 
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By Engle Wood, U.S.N. 


Edinboro. May- 
be ‘tis lyin’ ve 
think I am.” 

We protested 
earnestly, vehe- 
mently, unani- 
moustly. Our 
apology was ac- 
cepted. 

“Do you really 

know the Duke of Edinboro, *‘P. J.P?” demanded 


voung Corbin. 

A spiral of cloud puffs, just enoug! 
meerschaum under a full head of steam, and P. J. 
ready to defend his position. 

He turned with a comprehensive gesture of protest 
to us. “So yer surprised to hear of me knowin’ a 
Duke, are ye? Well, thin, you needn’t, be, for I 
am acquainted with wan or two higher’n him, but I 
must admit I never ran across a better-hearted, a 
kinder, nor a finer upstandin’ man than the same Jook 
of Edinboro.” 

“ Where cid you meet him, P. J.?” Kenton inquired, 
cautiously. 

“At Cape Town,” said P. J., “ four vears ago, whin 

I was with the South Atlantic Squadron. An’ a 
strange meetin’ it was, now that it all comes back to 
me. 
: fe see, we kem over to Cape Town for liberty, after 
three months’ hide-an’-go-seek with the plague at Rio 
an’ along the Plate: People were dyin’ like flies in 
every port of call we put into, so th’ Old Man decided 
to take the squadron to Cape Town and give us a free 
gangway for a week or so. 

“We had only two ships with us at the time. Wan 
had been left behind at Montevideo and another went 
north, earlier in the year, for repairs. I was on the 
flag-ship, with Admiral Chanler an’ Cap’n Lawrence, 
two o’ the finest officers that I ever had the pleasure 
of servin’ undher. Well, we got to Table Bay in 
carly September—or was it October?— No: I’m a 
lvin’ limb of a loon, ‘twas ‘round the middle of August, 
an’ ye can just imagine how eight hundred men an’ 
officers disported themselves afther havin’ been three 
months steady aboard ship.” 

Here P. J. went hack to his meerschaum, his face 
a-smile with the vision of remembrance. 


to put the 
as 


% 


“ Were anny of ye iver at Cape Town? No? ‘Tis a 
fine town, set in the lee of Table Mountain, as com- 
fortable and snug as Rio sits under Coreovado, an’ 
lackin’ nothin’ that a healthy man might need in the 
matter of a law-abidin’ liberty. To be sure, the boat- 
in’ is poor, an’ when the wind is southeasterly, worse 
than bad, but wanst ashore, ve can be as much to home. 
get as much worth for ver money, an’ have just as 
good a time as ye could have in Boston town, or New 
York itself. 

“It wasn't my first visit—the time I'm telling you 
of—for I'd been there before, an’ knew about every one 
of any account in the place. The mayor o’ the town 
was a particular friend o’ mine. His name was Gros— 
Peter Gros—they’re afther makin’ a baronite of him 
since, [ hear; an’ ‘twas at his hotel-—the Royal Arms— 
that I always hung out whin ashore. 

“ Well, a few days before we were to leave, an Eng- 
lish man-o’-war kem in from th’ East Coast, an’ that 
ended the free gangway. None o’ the crew was allowed 
ashore, except well-behaved church members an’ the 
like, for th’ Old Man took no chances on a row with 
the *juicers’; but as we were to leave in forty-eight 
hours, an’ as all hands had their full o’ liberty al- 
ready, nobody grumbled. much. 

“I kem up-town the night before sailin’ ordhers, 
to say good- by to some frinds o’ mine, an’ on me way 
back dropped into the bar o’ the Royal Arms for a 
dhrink. There was a crowd in the billiard parlor 
hard by, an’ one or two at the counter, but as soon 
as I stepped inside they were all around P. J. 

“I stood wan treat an’ another, an’ we were just 
warmin’ up to a successful evenin’, when, all of a sud- 
den, ye could hear a pin dhrop as a tall, fine-lookin’ 
man in evenin’ clothes kem in, followed by somewan 
that looked like an ordherly. He kem right up to the 
bar, an’ every one except meself saluted him, an’ fell 
back quiet and respectful toward the billiard-room. 
He was a haughty-appearin’ sort of a man, an’ he 
walked up right forninst me, an’ looked me fair an’ 
steady in th’ eye. 

“* Who the divil are you?’ says he—high an’ mighty. 
just like that. Well, I wasn’t goin’ to back wather for 
the best man in Cape Town, so sez I quiet and calm, 
‘Ill answer ver question, me good man,’ says I, * whin 
ye tell me first who the divil are you yerself.’ 

“*Spoken like a man. sez he: ‘spoken like a man. 


“Spoken like a man,” says he. “I’m the captain of her Majesty’s ship ‘Sapphire'”’ 
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I'm the captain of her Majesty's ship Sapphire,’ sez he, 
an’ the captain of her Majesty's ship Sapphire happens 
to be the Duke of Edinboro.’ 

“* The Jook of Edinboro?’ sez;1, doubtin’ his word. 

“*Divil a lie in it,’ sez he. 

“TIT could see he was dhrinkin’ a bit, but, from the 
respict he got, I thought he might be right after all. 
Se. without rufflin’ a féather, sez I to him, ‘I thank 
ver Majesty,’ I sez, ‘ for th’ information yer afther giv- 
in’ me, an’ I have the honor,’ sez I, ‘ to inthrojuce to ye 
Pp. J. Kenny, one of the best bos’ns in the United 
States navy, at present attached to an’ servin’ aboord 
the flag-ship o’ the South Atlantic.’ 

“ His hand was out to me in a minute. ‘P. J.,’ sez 
he, ‘put it there.” You could knock me down with a 
whisper, I was that surprised. ‘I’ve been hearin’ of 
ve for years, P. .J.,° sez he, ‘ hearin’ of ye for years, 
and "tis proud an’ glad I am,’ he sez, ‘to meet ye at 
last. What ‘ll ve be afther havin?’ sez he. 

“*A little whiskey, I think, yer Majesty,’ sez I. 

“*Damn ye, P. J.,’ sez he, ‘don’t Majesty me, sez 
he, ‘call me “Jook” an’ be done with it. What's 
rovalty between frinds?’: sez he. 

“* Well, thin, Jook,’ sez I, very frindly like, ‘a half 
a whiskey for mine, if ye please.’ 

“Two glasses of Hinnessey’s three-star brandy, me 
good girl,’ sez he to the barmaid, ignorin’ plain 
whiskey as if “twas bog-wash. I could see the ordherly 
makin’ faces behind an’ shakin’ his head, but nobody 
noticed him. We draiuk ‘each other’s health. 

“* Fill “em up agaiu,’ sez 1; ‘ the Jook ‘ll have wan 
on me.’ 

“*Indeed ’n’ I will that, P. J.,’ sez he; ‘an’ you 
can have no idea how glad I am to fall foul o’ ye at 
last. You're the first live man that I’ve met since 
lavin” home—strike me pink if you're not,’ sez he. 

“ Well, we had that drink an’ another drink, an’ thin 
two more, an’ by this we began to get very confi- 
dential. 

“*P. J.” sez he, ‘1 have a favor to ask of ve.’ 

“*Granted,’ sez 1, "if ‘tis in me power.’ 

“*°Tis this,” sez he: ‘If y’ ever go to England, I 
want ye to call on me lady mother, sez he. * She's 
the dacintest woman that ever ruled th’ Impire,’ 
he. ‘an’ the best mother that was ever owned by 4a 
wayward son. Go down to Win’sor,’ sez he, ‘an’ all ve 
need do is, tell her that I sent ye,’ sez he, ‘an’ she'll 
receive ve wid open arms,’ ” 

We roared with lauglter, all three of us. P. J. 
turned on us reproachfully: “ Well, ['m a lyin’ son of 
# sandpiper if thim wasn't his very words. * Tell her, 
sez he, ‘that you saw me, an’ that I’m hearty, an 
doin’ well, an’ tell her too, I. J., an’, for the love o 
ver sowl,’ sez he, ‘ don’t forget it, ayther, that an odd 
five-pound note when she’s writin’ would come in 
handy—for me expinses is very heavy—very heavy in- 
deed,’ sez he. 

“Well, sir, I promised to do what he asked, and 
while we was talkin’ I told him how sorry I was not 
to be able to give him an invitation of me own in 
return. 

“* Don’t mind, P. J..’ sez he, ‘don’t mind. Between 
my royalty and the regulations of the United States 
Navy,’ sez he, ‘there's small chance o’ visitin’ on 
avther side. We each have our duties an’ our respon- 
sibilities,’ sez he, ‘but to-morrow mornin’, when | go 
aboard to call on yer Admiral, you'll be at the gang- 
way,’ #ez he, ‘to pipe me over the side; an’ as I 
come aboard, I'll tip a wink wid me left eye, an’ you'll 
understand.’ 

** Ave, aye, sir,’ sez I, comin’ to attintion. 

“ Well, just as another three fingers o’ brandy was 
starin’ at us from the bar, who'd walk in but the 
(jovernor himself, an’ one o’ the Jook’s own officers! 
They told him that important dispatches was waitin’ 
for him aboard, an’ begged him to leave right off. 

“* Not without a stirrup-cup wid me friend P. .I., 
sez he; an’ he dhrinks me health before the pair of 
‘em, an’ makes thim dhrink it too. They each got 
a hand through an arm o’ his, an’ tried to lead him 
away. There was no use. Divil a fut he'd stir with 
‘om till I went meself: so, seein’ how things was 
goin’, | gev him me arrm, an’ he kem like a child. 

“A carriage was waitin’ for us at the door—the 
Governor’s, no leas—so in we jumps. 

“*To the Ragged Staff,’ sez he, thinkin’ that ‘twas 
in Gibraltar we were. 

“* To th’ Adderley Street landin’,’ sez the Governor. 
When we got there, a steam pinnace was waitin’, so we 
piled aboard. 

“* Shove off,’ sez the officer that helped us in. 

“* To th’ American flag-ship,’ sez the Jook. * We'll 
see P. J, home first.’ 

“*No, no, Jook,’ sez I. 

“*'To th’ American flag-ship,’ sez the Jook again; 
‘an’, damn ye, P. J.,’ sez he, ‘1 want ye to understhand 
that LT command here.’ 

“* Aye, aye, sir,’ sez I, an’ piped down. 

“So we kem alongside about five bells in the morn- 
in’ wateh, an’ th’ officer o’ the deck nearly fell in a 
faint whin he looked over the side an’ saw who was 
im it. 

** Good-night, P. J:, an’ God be wid ye, sez the Jook, 
Wringin’ me hand in good-by. 

‘Good-night, an’ success to ye, Jook,’ sez I. 

“His boat shoved off, an’ | kem aboard. ‘1 de- 
clare, an’ so help me!’ sez the officer of the deck—a 
young man by the name of McCrea— I declare an’ 
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so help me, P. J.,’ sez he, ‘if I didn’t see it with me own 
eyes,’ sez he, ‘I'd niver believe it.’ ” 

P. J. paused. “ "Tis me intintion,” he added, slowly, 
“whin we go Narth this summer, to get some leave 
an’ look up the Jook in London.” 

There was a moment or two of silence when IP. J. 
had finished. We didn’t laugh as he feared we might, 
and we didn’t question him. The story as it stood was 
too genuinely original to be put to the test of critical 
comment. So we congratulated him heartily on his 
adventure and the social distinction consequent upon 
it, little dreaming at the time that the chapter was 
incomplete, and that it was to be our good fortune 
later to be present at the crowning episode. 

We stayed at Villefranche that spring till after 
Faster, and, after a few weeks at Gibraltar, left 
the Mediterranean and continued our = cruise, stop- 
ping en route, till finally in the middle of July we 
east anchor in the harbor of Christiania. 

On our arrival there we found two British cruisers 
already in port, and you ean imagine our delight when 
we learned from the boarding officer that they were 
under the command of no less a person than his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Edinburgh. 


“P. J.,” said he, put it there!” 


P. J. was fairly besieged with intelligence to this 
effect, and both otlicers and men were eager*to discuss 
with him the possibilities of another meeting with his 
distinguished friend. 

His attitude at first was one of unruffled serenity. 
And it was not till the truth of the rumor was youched 
for by the first lieutenant that the seriousness of the 
situation began to dawn upon him. He saw with a 
sickening sense of dread that in the inevitable ex- 
change of calls between the British commander and 
our own it would be his duty to pipe the visitor on 
board, and he viewed this ordeal with an alarm border- 
ing on anguish. 

Meanwhile events were marching to a crisis. The 
Admiral, having finished his official visits ashore, was 
on his way fo the British flag-ship, and the officer of 
the deck, Lieutenant Chadwick, was getting everything 
shipshape for the eall which would promptly follow in 
the wake of his return. Everybody, from the Captain 
to the afterguard sweeper, was eager to see how P. J 
would rise to the demands of the oceasion. He tried 
to have the honor of piping the Duke aboard trans 
ferred to a subordinate, but Lieutenant Chadwick in- 
sisted on the observance of the regulations. Fven a 
plea in the nature of positive infirmity failed to 
succeed. So P. J. had to face the music. 


uit 


out a 


When the call went for the full guard and band. 


weak with misgiving he went slowly aft, his head 
bent and his cap drawn down as far as possible. He 


was assailed from all sides with words of friendly en 
couragement, and the whole steerage out of pure devil 
ment lined up to salute him as he passed, Utterly 
wobegone, he took his place at the gangway, while the 
watching side-boys snickered, and the marine officer 
made desperate efforts to look severe. 

The Duke's pulling barge swept alongside, and he 
started to ascend the gangway. P. J. put the pipe to 
his lips, made a franti¢ attempt to blow the call, and 
succeeded only in evoking a very pitiful squeak. 
Again he tried, and before the band could hide the 
disaster of his failure, everybody present was on the 
of breakdown. Seeing the dubious smile with 
which he was greeted, his Royal Highness nervousl) 
surveyed his uniform, as if seeking for a elew. an 
quite forgot to come to attention while the banil and 
the guard were rendering him his honors., The Ad- 
miral hastened forward to weleome him, and, in apole- 
izing for the seeming lack pf courtesy with which he 
was greeted, gave him to understand that there was 


verge 


an amusing side to the incident. and. invited him 
below. Here he took 

the distinguished visi 

tor into his confidence. 

toki him all about P. 

J. and his pomps, re- 


called the details of the 
incident at Cape Town, 
and mentioned in par, 
ticular the famous ex 
pression, “P, J., put it 
there.” 

The Duke 
the story with a hearti 
that was  infee 

"Well. 
he. “as a matter of 
fact. | have never 
in Cape Town in 


hess 
tious. 


rool 


life, but Ud like to sce 
the man who met me 
there. Would vou 
mind, Adi@#ral, having 
him sent for?” 

Forthwith an order- 
ly bursting with im 
portance went after the 
Bosun, and the news 
was in 
jitty. Wearted ane 
crestfallen, he was dis 
covered leaninv ove! 
the side, strjving te 
draw as much consels 
tion as misery would 
permit from his ever- 
faithful meerschaum 

“Mr. Kenny.” said 

the orderly, “the Ad 
miral’s comp linients. 
and he wants to see 
you right away in the 
cabin.” 

This was more than 
flesh and blood eould 
stand. It was insult 
added to injury, and 
for a moment P. J. re 
belled. ‘Tell the Ad- 


miral that he can go to 
the "—but before the 
sentence was concluded, 
discipline came to his 
rescue, and saved him 
from the guilt of a 
court-martial offence. 
Thoroughly 


broken 


by this last shaft in 
the quiver of his ill 
fortunes. he followed the orderly. and entered the 


cabin. The Duke had his back to him when he came 
in. “ Admiral,” said Captain Lawrence. “an old 
friend of yours wishes to pay his respects.” 

The Duke turned quickly and saw P. J. 
moment's hesitation he held out 
“Pd.” said he, “ put it there.” 

It was done so graciously and with such brave 
courtesy that all present were completely taken off 
their feet. P. J. the boatswain was transtigured in 2 
moment.. A flush of pride overswept his face, and he 
grasped the Duke’s hand with an enthusiasm that be 
spoke both thankfulness and triumph. He had been 
vindicated in the face of angels and meh, his fame 
forever was secure! He was too excited, however, 
with the shoek of victor#, to get a chance to speak his 
yratitude, and, catching a nod from the Admiral, he 
blurted out a “ Thank ye, sir,’ and left the cabin. 

When he came on deck, however, he wore the air 
of a conqueror. His chest was expanded; his eyes were 
utlame, and his whole bearing that of a man whose 
home was close to the stars. Turning to the officer 
of the deck and sweeping with a withering glance the 
whole ship’s company, he said with suppressed indig 
nation and contempt: sap-headed sons 
sirabs, ‘tis lyin’ ye thought 1 was all the while!” 


Then with-. 
his hand. 


No, 


Love’s Sentinel | 


I woutp have brought her dreams from as far 
As the last, lone, watchful, wandering star 
That broods on chaos and treads the steep 
Eternal places of night and sleep, 
The last, great sentinel of the light. 

Or | would have led her deep 
Up into Heaven’s most golden 


By Walter Perry Doig 


into the night, 
part, 


Deep as a bee in a flower’s deep heart. 

Where the rush of the great worlds swinging free 
Is faint as the hum of a homing bee, . 
Or the swift, aweet purr of a stream that bends 
The myrtle’s delicate, aureate ends, 

Where. shadow and flash, the great stars sway 
With the sweep of the tides of night and day. 
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a moment transfixed and appalled. 


SUGAR-COATED ETIQUETTE 


(Being Little Lessons .in Deportment Fictional 
Form, by Professor Wilberforce Jenkins) 


A TRAGEDY OF THE SEA 


T was a terrible moment for Reginald. After years 
| and vears of struggle he had at last been admitted 

to the innermost circles of the smart set, and now 
that the goal was attained he was confronted with this 
horrible situation. The steam-yacht Kanoodle had sailed 
only yesterday from Palm Beach for Havana, and one 
of the cherished ambitions of his life had been realized: 
Reginald found himself on board, the guest of Commo- 
dere Von Brocklehurst, off for a cruise in Southern 
raters. What was even more to his liking, Ariadne 
Von . Brocklehurst was herself responsible for the. in- 
vitation which had come to him, and who knew but 
that that was an indication that he had in some wise 
so impressed himself upon the young heiress as a de- 
sirable parti that he might hope some day to stand 
before the world as her affianced husband? To one 
who has not struggled for social recognition there can 
be no realization of the emotions that surged through 
Reginald’s soul as he lay in his berth. It seemed like 
a beautiful dream—and then, in the midst of these 
joyous refiections, bad come that horrid grinding 
sound, the raucous cries of the crew, the sudden stop- 
page of the engines, and that awful sinking sensation 
that told of disaster. Hastily donning his morning 
attire, Reginald had hastened out upon the deck to see 
what was the matter. and the dire truth presented 
itself to his affrighted eves in a moment. 

The Nanoodle had struck upon a sunker rock, had 
broken in two squarely amidships, and, at both ends. 
fore and aft, was visibly sinking into the ‘turbulent 
waves. 

A woman's ery frem the cabin brought him to his 
senses, the latter having left him at the awful sight 
of the wreck. 

* Reginald! Reginald!” 

It was Ariadne’s voice, and she was calling him to 
her side. 

“Coming, my beloved, coming!” he cried, eagerly. 

Hastening back to his stateroom, he quickly removed 
his breakfast clothes and donned his bathing-suit, in- 
stinctively realizing the banality of a plunge into the 
waters in his ducks, and then, hastening aft, he peered 
down into the cabin that the night before had been 
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*“ HERE ARE SOME OLD THINGS FoR you. THEY ARE 
MOURNING-CLOTHES, BUT | GUESS YOU CAN USE THEM.” 

“ INDEED, MA’AM, I'M GLAD TO GET "EM. I'VE LOST 
THREE WIVES AND FOUR CHILDREN AND I'VE NEVER BEEN 
ABLE TO GO INTO MOURNING BEFORE.” 


such a scene of gaiety and happiness. It was rapidly 
filling with water, and Reginald saw that there was 
no time to lose. 

A terrified scream fell upon his ears. 

“IT can swim,” cried the girl, “but there is a 
shark swimming around the passageway. Be quick 
or it will be too late. He has already bitten a hole 
in my door.” j 

Great heavens!’ 


moaned Reginald, as he stood for 
A shark!” 

His face blanched as he thought of his dilemma, but 
in an instant his brow cleared. His ready wit had 
shown him the way out. ; 

“ Steward!” he cried. 

“ Here, sir!” replied the faithful Japanese waiter, 
running to his side. 

“ A knife, steward.” 

“I have it bere. sir,” replied the Japanese, pulling 
a huge carving-knife from his pocket. “I had just 
sharpened it, 0 Honorable Reginald,” he added. 

Without pausing to inspect the weapon, Reginald 
seized it by the ivory handle, grasping it firmly in his 
right hand. and then plunged into the rapidly rising 
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waters in the cabin below. Down he went into the 
swirling waves, swimming with one arm under the 
seething billows until it seemed as. if he must have 
reached the stateroom of the fair Ariadne, 

Coming to the surface, he shook the water from his 
eves and hair and glanced about him. There in the 
dim light of the cabin, fifteen feet away, he perceived 
the monster. It was snapping and gnashing its teeth 
against the mahogany woodwork of the cabin, and 
already a large enough hole had been bitten through 
the wall to admit of its head. 

“Oh, Reggie dear, come to me, come to me!” cried 
the unhappy girl. “Two more bites on the partition 
and he will have me.” 

“T am here!” roared Reginald, his voice carrying 
well over the rushing of the waters. 

With three Justy strokes he was at the creature’s 
side. The shark had not perceived his coming, so 
intent was he upon the choice morsel that his hunger- 
ing instinct told him lay behind that thin partition, 
and Reginald, his soul thrilling with the triumph that 
was so soon to be his, drew back his right arm, the 
earving-knife clutched with the strength of a death- 
grip in his hand, and was on the point of plunging it 
into the very heart of the sea-monster, when on a 
sudden the weapon fell from his hand, and with a 
loud splash fell and disappeared into the depths. 

With tears streaming from his eyes, Reginald swam 
back to the gangway, and motnted the steps, to the 
deck. There Commodore Von Brocklehurst awaited 
him. 

“My boy—my boy!” he cried. “ You have saved 
ner?” 

Alas, Commodore,” Reginald) moaned, throwing 
himself down upon the slippery surface of the deck, 
“alas, | have failed.” : 

* Failed?” cried the Commodore, his face blanching. 
“Why, did not Nagasaki here give you the carving- 
knife?” 

“ He did, Commodore,” said Reginald, sternly, as lie 
rose from his feet, “and thereby betrayed us, Na- 
gasaki, prepare to meet vour deom. It is either hara- 
kiri or the sea for you—”’ 

He sprang toward the Japanese, angrily, as he spoke. 

“Hold!” cried the Commodore, interposing his 
burly form between the cowering steward and the 
frenzied Reginald, “In what respect is Nagasaki to 
blame? I saw you take the weapon from him your- 
self.” 

“TIT did.” shouted Reginald. “but it was a steel 
knife!” 

“A steel. knife?” echoed the Commodore. “ Well, 
what if it was?” 

“What if it was?” retorted Reginald, drawing him- 
self up proudly. “What if it was, Commodore Von 
Brocklehurst? Do you dare to stand there and ask me 
such a question?” 

“In the interest of justice, yes,” returned the Com- 
modore. 

“Then IT will tell you, George Henry Von Brockle- 
hurst,” returned Reginald. ‘“ No gentleman will ever 


use a steel knife for fish! “ 


WHO SHE WAS 

“We,” laughed Squiggles, “some men never 
know when they are snubbed! That lady you just 
spoke to was about as distant as they make ‘em in 
her greeting.” 

“Well, why shouldn't she be?” retorted Jabbers. 
“She's a distant relative of mine.” 

“ By marriage?” 

“ No—by divorce. She got rid of me at Sioux Falls 
back in 1898.” 


HADN’T THE MATERIAL 


“| REALLY never saw such an impudent man as 
that Mr. De Borrowe,” said Miss Wrathy. “ He actu- 
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WELL! SAY WHATCHA MEAN, STRANGER, AN’ SAY I' 


ally had the nerve to ask me the other night how | 
managed to get that lovely tinge of auburn in my 
hair!” 
“Really? Well, why didn’t vou box his ears” 
asked Miss Slimm. 
Why, I only had my Easter hat-box handy, and 
that wasn't big enough,” said Miss Wrathy. 


A GLAD RELIEF 

“THANK Heaven, (hose bills are got rid of.” said 
Bilkins, fervently, as he tore up a bundle of statements 
of account dated October Ist. 

* All paid, eh?” said Mrs. Bilkins. 

“Oh no,” said Bilkins. “ The duplicates dated No 
vember Ist have come in, and I[ don't have to keep 
these any longer.” 


THE HEIGHT OF FAME 

“AND how is your son Henry getting on in litera 
ture?” asked the visitor. 

“Oh, he’s doing famously.” said the proud mother. 
“His autograph brought ten dallars the other day.” 

* Really?” 

“Yes—signed to a promissory note for three 
hundred; 1 bought it myself.” 


MAN WILL BE MAN 
“Is your husband difficult to please in the matter 
of dress?” asked Mrs. B. 
“Very.” said Mrs. J. “When ! get a gown that 
he likes he doesn’t like the bill. and when the bill 
suits him he doesn’t care a rap for the gown.” 


VERY LIKE 
“Dip Hawkins take his punishment like a man?” 
asked Lollerby. 
“You bet he did,” laughed Dubbleigh. “ He hol 
lered and yelled and used strong language to beat 
creation.” 


OLD IRISH LACE 
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lief that there have never been but 
two stories on the stage: the first, 
two men and one woman, which is 
essentially tragic; the second, two 
women and one man, which makes 
for inevitable comedy. Without 
making the point that, in these 
feminist days, we may have to re- 
verse this conclusion, one may admit that, while all 
comedy situations can hardly be reduced to one, yet 
they are few in number; as few, perhaps, as the 
original jokes. One finds these essentially comic situa- 
tions in all lands, throughout all times. I have just 
been reading a Turkish play, from the frosty Cau- 
casus, with a swashbuckler hero very like Falstaff, a 
group of Armenian knaves resembling closely Bardolf 
ond the Ancient Pistol; in a word, the whole 
atmosphere of the Prince Hal comedies. In one of his 
rollicking, boisterous satires, Aristophanes has antici- 
pated the whole New Woman movement; and in a 
Mongolian comedy | find a somewhat rowdy humor 
playing with the very themes of Chaucer and Boe- 
eaccio, 

The central figure of the play, half-villain, half- 
hero, is a worthless old raseal, Ah Lan by name, who, 
like his cousin, Ah Sin, is a good deal of a gambler; 
but, unlike Ah Sin, he does not know how to stack the 
ecards. He is always losing his last cent. or his last 
eash, at fan-tah, and is sober only through the neces- 
sity of his losses and the leanness of his credit. Set 
against’ Ah Lan is his worthy wife, a vigorous, shrill- 
tongued shrew who exerts her feminine influence on 
her spouse through the medium of a rod no thicker 
than her thumb; nay, she does not hesitate to square 
up at her husband with her fists, and on occasion to 
give him a knock-out blow. A notable woman, truly, 
and able to take care of herself, yet in her own crude, 
jolly way genuinely loving her worthless spouse. A 
third figure in the comedy is a Buddhist monk; and 
here one is vividly reminded of Chaueer’s knavish 
pardoner, and certain riotous incidents in ¢the 
Decamerone. For the monk is a shameless scamp, who 
has taken vows only to break them; a sworn vege- 
tarian whose mind runs on roast pork, or, to be more 
literal, tenderly cooked puppy; a pledged celibate, al- 
Ways in quest of adventures among the fair sex, and, 
in particular, somewhat swiftly smitten by the primi- 
tive charms of Ah Lan’s wife. To add a Chaucerian 
touch, the knavish monk is a humpback, with a hump 
in his nature too, as our philosopher says. Add two 
Street rowdies, gamblers, and knock-about men, and 


She made him swear by the divinity of sun, moon, and stars 


.as long wont had aecustomed them, to a 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY HARRY GRANT DART 


vou have the precious personnel complete; complete, 
that is, but for Ah Lan’s pig, which gives the title 
to the play. But the wearer of the title role in this 


case has but a thinking part. This Mongolian porker 


is no barnyard Romeo, full of eloquence. 

With such figures of essential eomedy, the play 
opens. There is the banging of gongs, the shrilling 
and sereéching of weird instruments, 
the thumping of empty barrels, and all 
the other elements of Chinese stage 
musie which have found modern echo in 
Berlin. Seated on the stage is the good 
Mistress Ah Lan, a rowdy, ragged figure 
of a woman in faded, frowsy garb, who 
sings of her woes in a high nasal treble. 
As is inevitable in a Mongolian play, 
she announces her name and address. 
My name is Mistress Wong, she says, 
and I am wedded to the ne’er-do-weal Ah 
Lan. I. have sent him to the market 
with a strip of cloth to sell, of my own 
weaving; why does the knave not come 
back? Then she drops into song again. 
enlarging on the utter depravity of mere 
man in general, and of her own spouse 
in particular, and ending with the an- 
nouncement that, eas. he so- long in 
coming, she will lie in wait for him with 
a club, which she twirls skilfully in 
her hand, swishing it through the air in 
a fashion which promises much for Ah 
Lan. 

Meanwhile that unpresentable but 
withal cheerful hero is making his way 
home, disconsolate and quaking with 
apprehension. He has taken the strip of 
cloth to the market, it is true; has even 
got a fair price for it; but—and here lies 
the tragedy of the piece—he thereupon 
found his disreputable feet carrying him, 


fan-tan joint, where a greasy and pig- 
tailed croupier invited his guests to 
“make their bets while the ball was in 
motion,” or rather, to preserve the 
unities of the game, to bet on the num- 
ber of counters that would remain in his 
hand when, taking a big handful at 
haphazard from the pile, he counted them out of 
his hand by fours, thus leaving either one, two, three 
or four in the last handful. For so goes the game of 
fan-tan. His guests, among them the hapless unde- 
serving Ah Lan, laid their 
copper cash, at ten to the 
cent, on squares of painted 
cloth, marked with the num- 
bers up to four, and when 
they guessed right, the crou- 
pier paid them, and when 
they guessed wrong, they 
paid him. Thus does the 
heathen risk his money. 

All this, of course, takes 
place behind the scenes of 
our play. Ah Lan loses his 
last cent, in this case the 
price for Mistress Wongs 
strip of cloth. And he 
comes home lamenting the 
fickleness of the Mongolian 
goddess Fortune, and reciting 
the story, after duly naming 
himself to the audience, in 
their primitive Eastern fash- 
ion. He realizes, too, that 
his spouse is in all prob- 
ability waiting for him at 
home with a stick; though 
an Oriental, she is a club- 
woman. He is not disap- 
pointed. As in Western 
lands, the lady is first at the 
rendezvous. She greets him 
ironically, as he comes in, 
and asks, very pointedly, 
whether he has .sold_ the 
strip of cloth. Ah Lan can- 
not tell a lie; at least in this 
ease he does not. Yes, he 
has sold the cloth. Where 
is it? In the hands of the 
fan-tan man. He had beast- 
ly luek; whenever he put his 
money on the four, the crou- 
pier held three chips; if he 
bet on three, the croupier 
had two, or one, or four, but 
never by any chance just 
three. At this point, Mis- 
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tress Wong begins to warm up. The elub comes 
forward, and at each ineriminating answer Ah Lan 
vets a rap over the knuckles, not metaphorically, 
but in very deed. He abuses the croupier, calling him 
a tortoise-egg, where we should say a lobster, and de- 
eclares that the black tortoise of Fortune withdrew 
its head; for Ah Lan thinks in tortoises. At this. 


The ruffian obligingly punches him 


wronged womanhood fiaves up, and, after a warnjng 
song, in which she eloquently declares her intention, 
she begins to beat him in earnest. 

Ah Lan finally stops her by pleading contrition, ‘and 
saying that he is going to reform; reform and go 
into big business; in fact. open a pawnshop. But 
his wife pointedly replies‘that he has not enough 
money to pay for the pawn-tickets. Ah Lan says 
that, if he cannot hav&&a pawnshop, he will at least 
start a big trading-junk, and get rich by merchandise. 
But his ruthless and clubable spouse administers an- 
other crushing rebuff. She tells him that he has not 
the price of a piece of cord, much less the cost of a 
ship. He thinks it over, admits that it is true, and 
says that he will at least start a stall for the vending 
of bean porridge. But the lady says he has not 
even capital for that. Then Ah Lan has an idea; 
there is the pig, his wife’s beloved pigling, which will 
fetch, in open market, nearly two thousand cash, or, 
as we might say, two dollars. And with that you 
ean buy the makings of much bean porridge. 

Now comes a touch of unverisimilitude. . That oft- 
deceived and ill-treated lady, Mistress Wong, in spite 
of all her bitter experience, turns over to him the 
pigling, darling of her heart, and sends him off to 
sell it_in the market. Any one with even a small ex- 
perience of story-reading could have told her that the 
pig would go the way of the strip of cloth; but she is 
confiding, and does not think of accompanying her un- 
trustworthy broker, who hales the pig forth to the 
market. One thing the lady has done, as a kind 
of precaution. She has made Ah Lan swear, by the 
divinity of sun, moon, and stars, that he will not 
misuse the cash, nor turn it into the byway of fan- 
tan; and the scene of the swearing is funny enough. 
For, in spite of his recent beating, Ah Lan is a comic 
rogue, and his oath first takes this form: “Sun, 
moon, and stars, ye lights of the firmament, if Ah 
Lan goes a-gambling, | pray you do to death the 
daughtér of my mother-in-law!” But his wife very 
naturally objects that this won’t do. He must say it 
again. So he swears thus: “Sun, moon, stars, if Ah 
Lan goes a-gambling, may he have no toes on his 
heels, no corns on his skull, no boils on his hair!” But 
the good wife will not pass that, so he at last swears 
that if Ah Ran goes a-gambling, he may never have a 
coffin when he is dead. When a Mongolian says that, 
he is in earnest. His wife thinks so, too, and pro- 
duces the pig, at which he grunts, to encourage it, 
and off they go to market with a song. 

To him chanting the virtues of the pigling, enter 
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He declares that he can cure the hump on 


two ruffians: just as-Shakespeare would say, enter 
two murderers. These are only gamblers and bruiser’, 
however, so much as we see of them at least; but the 
experienced reader knows, the instant they appear, 
that the pigling is done for.: But before inexorable 
fate overtakes it, there is an amusing bit of comedy 
in the style of Lord Dundreary. Mistress Wong has 
given him leave to sell the pig for a thousand cash— 
that is, a dollar; but has ordered him on no account 
to accept eighty cents. So, when the ruffians, with 
no true intention of paying, ask him the price of his 
pig, his fuddled mind wavers between two prices: 
the thousand eash, which he may take, and the eight 
hundred, which he must refuse. He tries again and 
again to do the arithmetic of it; finally he holds up 
one finger, for the thousand, and eight for the eight 
hundred; the latter is obviously more, so he tells 
the robbers that he will take eight hundred, because 
a thousand isn’t enough. In fact, it is just like selling 
Adirondack lands tothe State; you pay half as 
much again as the seller is willing to take. But in 
the Mongolian play the poor purchaser doesn’t get 
even the lower price; for one of the ruffians promptly 


_goes off with the pig, while the other avers that he 


must go seek a grass to string the cash on. 

Ah Lan sees himself once more swindled, and with 
sound judgment foresees another hiding from his wife. 
This gives him an idea. He calls back the ruffian, 


the monk’s back 


WEEKLY 


and tells him he may have 
the pig and welcome if 
he will only show Ah Lan 
some good knock-out blows 
for the benefit of his wife. 
He means to be forehand- 
ed with the lady this time. 
So he stands up, and the 
ruffian obligingly punches 
him and knocks him over, 
telling him in each case 
the name of the blow; and 
then, having apparently 
something of a conscience, 
though he is a heathen, he 
lets Ah Lan practice the 
blows on him and knock 
him over. So Ah Lan re- 
turns to his home, pigless 
yet rejoicing. The unex- 
pected once more occurs. 
For when he returns, con- 
fident, and boasts that 
he has spent the money 
learning to box, his wife 
tells him to come on, and 
lands him one on _ the 
solar plexus; which is not 
bad for ‘the Land of Golden 
Lilies. She gives him, in- 
deed, such a. thorough 
drubbing that he is pres- 
ently helpless; and, throw- 
ing a cloth over his head, 
she ties him to the door- 
post, and goes off the 
stage, telling him that she 
is going to have something 
succulent to eat, and will 
then come back and punch 
him some more; which is 
heartless, if you remember 
that he has had nothing to 
eat since the day before. 

Thereupon enters the Chaucerian figure, a Buddhist 
monk, dirty, hump-backed, greedy-eyed, for all the 
world like the pardoner of the Canterbury Tales. This 
Buddhist monk, for all his vow to eat no meat, is 
thinking audibly of a juicy puppy stew he had the 
week before, and another he hopes for in the week to 
come; and as he: thinks aloud, he licks his lips, and 
presently espies Ah Lan; or, at least, as much as can 
be seen of the old scamp with his head in the bag. Not 
sure whether he has to deal with man or demon, he 
approaches cautiously, and aceosts Ah Lan. The old 
rascal, from the depths of his bag, assures him that 
he is a man, and the monk releases him; whereupon 
Ah Lan mocks him aside, for a shaveling knave, 
which, in truth, he is. But Ah Lan goes farther than 
mere mockery: pretending gratitude for his release, 
he declares that he can cure the hump on the monk’s 
back. But at first the monk declares he has nothing 
to pay with. Finally he bethinks him to give Ah 
Lan the subseription list whereon he is gathering 
cash to buy temple oil, and the old raseal assents and 
takes the list. Here is another toueh of ‘Chaucer’s 
pardoner, for the list, like the monk, is a traud. Yet 
Ah Lan sees its possibilities, and agrees to begin the 
cure. And first, he says, the monk must put his head 
in the bag and be tied up to the door-post. The which 
is forthwith done. 

In Horace’s Art of Poetry, there is an injunction 
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that nothing too terrible should be done on the stage. 
Perhaps through an instinctive feeling after this law. 
the dramatist of our Mongolian comedy leeves to our 
imagination the scene which immediately follows, 
wherein a number of good Chinamen are terribly done 
by Ah Lan and his fraudulent subscription list. Fur, 
rendered confident by the official temple seals on jis 
long strip of paper, he sallies forth, as we must infer, 
and touches first one, and then another for oil for 
imaginary temple lamps. And we can imagine the 
wheezing whine with which he solicited subseriptions, 
in ways that were child-like and bland. Doubtless. }\e 
met with many refusals, receiving, as the old pro: -;h 
said, more kicks than halfpence; doubtless also cert». 
fat and greasy citizens were importuned into parting 
with small quantities of cash, with squeaks and grunts 
of discontentment. But the temple plea availed; thew 
good Celestials had some thought of their souls, and of 
what might happen to them among the Yellow Hills of 
the Dead if they refused to subscribe for that tem) le 
oil. So they paid, and Ah Lan grinned, promising him.- 
self many games of fan-tan, in which, of course, he ws 
going to break the bank. 

The result at least we know. Ah Lan came back 
with a well-filled list and much cash, though the ce. 


‘tails of the gaining of it were too dreadful for repre. 


sentation. But while he was gone, much had been 
happening in his home. The wicked hump-backed monk, 
we must remember, had been left, with a sack over his 
head, tied up to the door-post, awaiting a magical cure, 
Ah Lan, indeed, with a fine touch of humor, had 
promised him that, if he waited patiently, a fairy 
with a wand would presently appear and proceed to 
straighten him out. Which in truth happened, vet 
with a difference. For the fairy did veritably appear, 
in the grimy and exasperated person of Mistress Wong; 
and she held a wand, that is to say, a club, with which 
she did proceed to straighten out the monk, fondly be- 
lieving him to be the husband of her bosom. When 
her wrist grew tired, she let him down and untied the 
sack from his graceless head. Whereupon follows a 
scene frankly anti-clerical, or at least anti-monastic, 
For heedless of the rule of his order, that shaveling 
eater of stewed puppy straightway fell to making eyes 
at the old shrew, vewing that she was beautiful, 
lovely as the fair maid in whose name Don Quixote 
challenged an’unbelieving world. As he is ogling and 
bowing, begging the lady for a kiss, whieh, with viger- 
ous and decorative speech, she continues to refuse: as 
they dodge hither and thither about the stage, giving 
an impersonation of threatened virtue—Ah Lan re 
turns with his long subscription list and his strings of 
cash. Thereupon, seeing his wrinkled old wife in the 
role of distressed damozel, he flies to her rescue, 
soundly thrashes the rasecally Buddhist, and at last 
drives him from the scene. 

Left on the stage are the old rascal Ah Lan and his 
hardly more presentable old wife. First Ah Lan, with 
® fine assumption at once of courage and virtue, be- 
rates her soundly for flirting with the man of the ton- 
sure, adding many Darwinian epithets. But things 
finally quiet down; he explains how the monk came to 
be tied up, and she explains how he came to be loosed 
again. Domestic contentment being thus restored, Ah 
Lan suddenly remembers his good luck, He is not 
exactly wealthy, but he has coin, the strings of cash 
collected for the temple, and he and his wife with glee 
agree that at last they have the needed capital to start 
the stall for the dispensation of bean porridge, and the 
curtain descends on a scene of genuine comedy, as the 
graceless old couple sing a shrill duo of, domestic 
felicity and sweet content. 


The Man-Bird 


By Edwin Davies Schoonmaker 


P from the plains of earth the wondrous bird, 
Winged for adventure in the realms of air, 
Rose, and another and another came 
Skimming the salt-marsh grass, and soared away. 
And as they gathered distance and drew off, 
Seeking the kingdoms of the uttermost, 
Afar the white sail whispered to the sea, 
“He hath gone from us: henceforth thou and J] 
Are orphaned of him, for his heart hath flown 
Above the thunder spaces and the stars. 
Soon will he be a shadow over us.” 
And hard upon the moaning of the sea, 
A towered city, waiting in the dawn, 
Made murmur as the aerial things came on, 
“ Behold! behold! the Comforter descends!’ 
And the hushed streets and whistles found relief 
As up the lordly river and away 
Into the west they faded and were gone. 


Q swift, high shuttles fiving in and out 
Through God’s blue loom, aloft the silences, 
Weaving the Dream! O daring hearts of men 
Springing to run the errands of the Lord 

And guide the threads of peace across the world! 
Sail on, O prophets of the dawning day! 
Soon shall the navies from the slopes of seas 
. Wonder at strange white wings seeking far off 
The olive in the regions of the sky. 

For not to the lure of gold and spices, ye; 

But hearing still the whisper of the Lord, 
“Come up, O man, for I would speak with thee ; 
Come up and bear the word of the Most High 
Unto the sundered peoples of the earth.” 
Therefore, sailon! What thoygh the trigcherous blast 
Conspire and the lightning flash her tar, 

And the unfathomable void show far 

Her virgin spaces, silent, vast, and cold? 

Sail on! sail on! The arméd nations wait 
What from the heights of glory will appear 
When ye return and strife shall be no more. 


ILLUSTRATION BY HOWARD V. BROWN 
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Criticism has become one of the nicer 
modern sciences. It is governed by laws, 
delicately understood if seldom stated, and 
ig so strictly defined in its outlines that 
the smallest of tareless lapses — resulting 
sometimes from a blunt inability to feel 
the limits set—is regarded as a deep drop 
into those regions obscured by vulgar re- 
crimination and the complacent, self-ex- 
posing scorn of the philistine. 

The lack of the critical sense, or the 
refusal to use it, is one of the homely vir- 
tues which at one time were considered 
wholly praiseworthy; perhaps from the 
comfort found in mental dullness and per- 
haps for the grain of sweetness embedded 
in all large masses of insensible indis- 
crimination. To abstain from criticism 
in these days is to be an obstructionist, 
and if good feeling is presented as the qual- 
itv which it is intended should dominate 
one’s social intercourse, one will, all inevi- 
tably, be shut off from the only social in- 
tercourse that can be said to count or be 
in the least worthy of the name. For if 
a man refrains, because of that slipshod 
virtue, good nature, from perceiving, 
probing, analyzing, tasting, and weighing 
—a process naturally resulting in final 
judgments open to those old-fashioned 
terms of opprobrium such as superior, 
snobbish, and unrighteous—what posaible 
leasure does the approval of such a man 
stand for? You are liked, but so loosely 
and numbly that it would have been of 
equal moment if dislike had been substi- 
tuted instead. To refuse to apply a seaie 
of subtle distinctions to all, with a frank 
putting aside of those who do not come up 
to the prescribed measurements, is to make 
one’s pronouncements valueless. If you do 
not dislike my neighbor you need. not 
claim to like me, for my neighbor is the 
negation of me, and if my qualities give 
you actual pleasure his should give you 
actual pain. 

When we are caught in this to us ab- 
sorbingly educating occupation, of gazing 
at the humans nearest us through a mi- 
croscope of our highest preferences, it is 
to be upbraided hotly with the ery of 
“snob,” and the reminder that those people 
whom we have declared non-existent to us 
are exactly as good as we. All surprised, 
we admit their goodness—it was never 
their goodness we had under consideration 
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The Gentler View 


THE CRITICAL SENSE 
By Florida Pier 


—and as for being expected to cower at 
the word “snob,” that is out of the ques- 
tion, as we had thought it too obvious to 
explain that “snob” used in the sense in 
which it is now being employed against 
us is precisely what we are and what. we 
would feel heartily ashamed not to be. To 
place a person—we always grant freely 
the possible fallibility of our docketing— 
is not to have acted unkindly toward that 
person. We are taught to cultivate our 
every sense for the purpose of selection and 
differentiation in all other departments of 
life, and those who have learned in one 
line to reeognize and thrill to the most 
beautiful are never accused of being un- 
kind to what they have come: to know as 
mediocre. They say no more than that it is 
tothem mediocre. They do not deny it one 
of its mediocre virtues, they merely beg 
that, having found that which awes, de- 
lights, and enlightens them, they shall be 
permitted to devote themselves to it, and 
not be expected from a perverted’ sense of 
duty to be equally much with the mediocre 
thing, for it is insensible to the only com- 
munications they have to make, and would 
enjoy vastly more the society of its own 
kind to whom it is not in the least medio- 
ere, for whom it may even be the most 
beautiful. 

We are encouraged, envied, and per- 
mitted adequate working space, if we apply 
our critical and appreciative sense (for 
the latter is but the reverse side of the 
former), to pictures, books, furniture, 
houses, scenery, statuary, or any of the 
other things which crowd life so richly and 
possess the double power of dulling and 
depressing, or vivifying and exalting, us, 
according to the relation between their 
stage of development and our stage of com- 
prehension. We eliminate, as far as lies 
in our power, all material things that we 
cannot feel to be by some connection at- 
tuned to us, and still the world commends 
us for our taste and erudition. But when 
we come to the thing so essential that all 
else seems the mere sand in the mortar, 
when we come to an analysis of the hu- 
mans surrounding us, we are told that to 
use the antenne of our subtlest needs, in 
this instance, is to act uncharitably. 
Knowing as we do—and principally be- 
cause of our former probings—that here 
it is we can never be sure, and must al- 
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BE UNSTABLE, AND EMERGENCY SUPPORTS HAVE BEEN INSTALLED, AS SHOWN IN 
‘ THIS PHOTOGRAPH 


| ways, when we have disearded a person as 


not what we were searching tor, fear that 
what appeared as lacks and blanks in him 
were but the reflections of awkwardnesses 
and mistakes in us, we yet feel, with all 
the strength that is‘in us, that it is among 
humans, if anywhere, that we must be al- 
lowed a constant putting aside and a going 
on, even if it looks at times like a high- 
handed going over toward that which we 
cohsider finest, and with which alone we 
can dwell in unity. 

As a final effort to prove that the mod- 
ern cult of the critical sense is not a petty 
delight in pulling others to fragments so 
that they shall seem less than ourselves, 
whom we carefully preserve intact, it is 
sincerely, if hesitatingly, stated, for it is 
unlikely to be believed, that we are the 
stone on which our critical sense is often- 
est sharpened, and that, once having found 
a person who calls for our hearty, admir- 
ing devotion, we criticize, or, to put it 
more clearly, analyze and search for fla- 
vors with a gusto possible at no other time. 
As the botanist walks with his eyes on 
the ground even when treading well-known 
paths, so does the relisher of character’s 
multiple shades turn and recognize and 
subdivide the complicated folk he loves 
best; loving for the interest of finding and 
classifying those blooms having but five 
petals when they should have six, poig- 
nantly thrilling to the tracery of the leaves 
and only able to feel thus keenly because 
of the life of selection he has believed in 
and led. Just here enters one of the rules 
of criticism never to be disregarded. If 
one’s liking for a friend is known, admit- 
ted fully, and taken for granted before 
everything else, if it is the basis on which 
one talks of him at all, then there is al- 
most no length of frankness one may not 
go in a discussion regarding him, for al- 
ways the voiced recognition of his idiosyn- 
crasies remains a hillock beside the moun- 
tain of one’s royal regard. But if any one 
going not on this basis of a liking over- 
balaneing everything else presumes to 
agree with one tittle of what you have 
said, and offers so much as the faintest 
echo of what you have uttered, you are in 
arms, warm in defense of the person you 
were criticizing, wronged by the woman 
who did not understand that, having 
failed to perceive his paramount dearness, 
she had forfeited her right to speak to 
you of his quaint, mad ineongruities. 


The Cantankerous Camel 


Tue usually patient and submissive 
camel, like the proverbial Worm, will some- 
times resent an overdose of abuse. Too 
dense to think of a way in which he can 
outwit his driver and so take him una- 
wares, when roused to the piteh of fury 
he rushes at the tyrant open-mouthed. 
and his formidable teeth and powerful 
jaws do serious damage. 

Of this vindictiveness the camel-driver 
is aware, and of the certainty that soon- 
er or later the camel will seek revenge. 
Accordingly, it 1s customary for the per- 
son who fears his malice to throw his 
clothes before the camel, meanwhile hid- 
ing himself until the animal's fury has 
been expended in tossing and trampling 
on them, when the injury, real or sup- 
posed, is at once forgotten. 

The camel will not identify himself 
with his driver or rider in the smallest 
way whatever. He steadily declines all 
advances. His eye never lights up with 
love or even interest at the approach of 
his master. Should you attempt to pat 
or caress him he will object in a very de- 
cided manner. 

Good treatment or bad makes no differ- 
ence to the camel. Life and its hard con- 
ditions are taken for granted. His view 
of things is far too serious. He is so 
absorbed and preoccupied that he has 
no time to waste in the gambols indulged 
in by all other young animals. 


To One I Know 


Turee years have burned to ashes since 
we met— 

Ashes of roses, for their perfume clings 

To memory—and still around me wings 

The half-forgotten song I'll ne’er forget. 

The burden of the word is sweet and yet 

No fairer than the songs that still shall 


be : 
Each vear a rose to bloom and burn for 


Your hand-in mine with lovely intent set. 


More beautiful to me you are to-day 
Than in that hour a thousand days ago 
When, lifting wearily, these eyes met 


yours: 
For I have learned from you that love 
endures: 
Your hand has stirred the waning fires 
aglow 


And set life’s jeweled censers all asway. 
GARDNER WEEKS Woop. 
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This Kind 
of Corn 


Cooked, sweetened, 
rolled into thin fluffy bits 
and toasted to a crisp, 
appetizing brown, becomes 


ros 
Toasties 


A tempting, wholesome 


food for the whole family. 


_ It is fine served right 
from the package with 


cream and sugar or fruit. | 
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stances increases 


WHEN 


HROUGHOUT the reaction -in_busi- 
Sy ness which set in during the closing 
SS months of last year railway gross 
earnings were remarkably well main- 
tained, but the turn in earnings has 
> come at last and the trend is now 
unmistakably downward. Decline in 
earnings so far sustained has been 
moderate, and in important in- 
are still being shown, but on the in- 
come of the railways as a whole the effect of the fall- 
ing off in general business is becoming increasingly 
plain. That railroad earnings should have struck 
the down track is far less remarkable than that they 
should have kept up as they did during a time when 
in practically every other line of business gross income 
was falling off. 

Gross earnings are declinirfg, and, reflecting as they 
do the condition of general business two or three 
months ago, are bound to keep on declining for some 
time to come. Later in the year a revival in industry 
or a bountiful harvest may check the movement and 
start things once more on the up turn, but between 
then and now there are bound to be many months of 
unpleasant earnings reports. That is the condition 
of things with which the railroads find themselves 
faced. ‘Their problem is to cut the coat according to 
the cloth, in other words to bring their expenditures 
into line with their income. Dividends, excepting as 
a last resort, will not be touched. Here and there re- 
ductions may be forced, but as a whole the railroads, 
before they cut their dividends, will do everything in 
their power so to reduce operating expenses as to hold 
their net earnings at a point warranting the dividends 
being at present paid. With the outlook for business 
next fall as bright as it is at present, dividend reduc- 
tions would be a lamentable admission of inability to 
meet even a short period of adversity. Holders of 
railroad securities gay rest assured that if the rail- 
roads can possibly thanage it they will allow a ante 
dividend rates to stand, tiding themselves ove the 
lean months which are to come by strenuous redugtion 
of their operating expenses. 

Bearing closely as it does upon the maintenance of 
dividends, this question as to the ability of the rail- 
reads largely to reduce their operating expenses is of 
the greatest interest to all holders of railroad securi- 
ties. With gross earnings: declining now and bidding 
fair to keep on declining, it is evident that the only 
way in which net earnings can be kept up, is by a big 
cut in the operating expense account. Are the rail- 
roads in a position to reduce expenses? If they are, 
net earnings, and so, dividends, ean be maintained. 
If they are not, and gross earnings continue to fall off 
without a corresponding cut in operating costs, divi- 
dends will simply have to come down. 

Faced with the necessity of doing their business’ at 
less cost, the first move on the part of the railroads 
will be to cut out all expenditure not naturally pro- 
ductive of revenue. Money spent, for instance, on 
more powerful locomotives or freight-cars of an im- 
proved type is calculated to bring a quick return, but 
money spent in decorating an already elaborate termi- 
nal is an outlay which will in no wise help the income 
account. Where terminal improvements and other 
work of that kind are under way, it does not follow 
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By Franklin Escher 


that, in the effort to economize, everything will be 
dropped; but it is safe to say that during the next six 
months very little new work of that sort will be under- 
taken. And similarly with extension projects. Where 
the case is of a cut-off which is expected to reduce ex- 
penses, or of a connecting line which will shorten the 
distance between two points, work will be pushed 
forward rather than retarded by the inauguration of 
a broad policy of economy. But where the construc- 
tion in question is the running out of a line to develop 
new territory, little is likely to be done. Not»much 
money will be spent on railroad construction during 
the remainder of this year. That has already been 
made only too plain by the action of those roads having 
construction work under way. 

_It is, howéver, by no means to the curtailment of 
extension work alone that the railroads are limited, 
in their efforts to cut down expenses. There is no 
“million dollars a day” to be saved out of operating 
charges, but it is true that during a time of declining 
gross earnings, expenses tend naturally to decrease. 
Lessened gross earnings are the result of a lighter vol- 
ume of traffic, and a lighter volume of traffic naturally 
costs less to handle. 

A time of pressure, too, is a time when economical 
methods of operation are diflicult if not impossible. 
The one great consideration is to keep things moving, 
and to that everything else has to be sacrificed. With 
shippers clamoring that their freight be moved and 
freight piling up all along the line, the division super- 
intendent finds it impossible to get results with the 
“trainload” and the “carload.” - By holding back 
freight here and rushing it there, he realizes that he 
could operate at less cost, but the exigency of the 
situation ties his hands and puts out of the question 
the employment of those scientific methods. 

Again, the increased efficiency of labor in dull times 
makes strongly for lower operating costs. In railroad- 
ing. it is an established principle that the amount of 
work done daily by the average employee falls off de- 
cidedly during times when business is active and jobs 
are easy to get, and increases decidedly when business 
slackens and jobs are hard to hold. By some railroad 
men who have made careful analyses of the question, 
the difference in eflicieney is held to be as much as 
forty per cent. The theory of the thing is simple 
enough. When work is to be had in plenty, the average 
railroad employee sees no particular reason why he 
should exert himself to do any more than is necessary. 
But let a time of depression set in and the laying off 
of hands be begun, and each man realizes that if he 
loses the job he has, it may be difficult for him to get 
another, 

So very large a proportion of the railroads’ operating 
expenses consisting of laber costs, it follows that the 
increase in the efliciency of labor means a big saving 
to the railroads. Wages, it is true, are not reduced, 
but if an employee who formerly did two dollars’ 
worth of work a day now does two and a half dollars’ 
worth (for the same money), the result is just the 
same as though wages had been eut down twenty-five 
per cent. For this increased efliciency, it must be 
borne in mind, enables the railroad to get along with 
less men. Those who remain get just as much money 
as before, but through the reduction in forces made 
possible by the increased quantity of work done per 
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man, the total amount of money spent for labor is 
greatly reduced. 

In one other direction there are great possibil.:':s 
in the way of reducing expenses, though here the re. 
duction is apt to be more gradual. Reference is male 
to the high price paid by the railroads for much ot 
the equipment they use. Before the Interstate Com. 
merece Commission made public its findings in tie 
freight-rate investigation, there was an idea in thie 
minds of a good many people that the relations|)» 
between some of the railroads and some of the equip. 
ment-selling companies was altogether too close for t:c 
good of railway stockholders. Since the commissicn 
made its report, this idea that the railroads are pay- 
ing too much for some of the things they use has 
broadened and deepened in the public mind. “ Now.” 
runs the report, “to use the popular nomenclature, 
if the Locomotive Trust is to determine the price of 
engines and the Car Trust the prices of cars, and if 
the railroads have only to meet the demands mace 
by these combinations anil charge over to the public 
by an increase in rates whatever is paid, a most wn- 
fortunate situation has developed.” The public is 
coming to look at it that way. That the price of such 
an article as steel rails cannot be moved up and down 
with every fluctuation in business is appreciated ly 
intelligent people, but the paying for cars and equip- 
ment at prices taking no account of current conditions 
is something different. Were this buying done at 
prices fixed more with a view to the interests of ruil 
way stockholders and less with a view to the ai. 
vantage of those interested both the rail. 
roads and -the equipment companies, it seems prol)- 
able that a considerable reduction in costs could he 
effected. 

In the foregoing ways and in others a discussion of 
which space does not permit, it is evident that oper- 
ating expenses can be very considerably reduced. Nor 
is the matter one of mere theory—it is only necessary 
to look back at other times when gross earnings began 
to fall off, to see how the railroads have been able to 
get their operating expenses -in hand. An example 
still fresh in mind is the decline in gross earnings 
which set in just after the panic. Even with all the 
shrinkage in the railways’ gross income which marked 
the opening months of 1908, offsetting economies, by 
the end of May resulted in net earnings actually in 
excess of those of the previous year. It was not until 
December that the turn came and gross income began 
once more to increase, but all through the year’s second 
half the very satisfactory showing made by net earn- 
ings was an impressive example of how, under the spur 
of necessity, the railroads were able to cut down on 
the expense account. And that is but one example. It 
is only necessary to look back over the course of rail- 
way earnings during the past ten years to see that 
whenever “gross income has started to run off, ma- 
terial reduction in eperating expenses has been found 
possible. 

There is a point, of course, beyond which economy 
cannot go—-not to appreciate that would be to delude 
one’s self with the idea that however gross income 
may decline, the railroads can continue indefinitely 
to make a satisfactory showing as to net earnings. 
But, in the opinion of those best qualified to judge. 
that point is still very far away. 


Being Businesslike 


me HERE is no good resolution from which | 
gain so much pleasure as the resolve to 
be businesslike. The enjoyment I ex- 
perience from planning to clean off the 
top of my desk is without parallel. * 
BL. Any one with a family desk like mine 
will recognize that the papers which accumulate upon 
it fall info several natural groups. The difficulty lies 
in compelling birds of a feather to flock together, and 
stay flocked. 

First, there are important papers. This group in- 
cludes many documents not important enough-to be 
sent to the safe-deposit vault, but so important as to 
aemand a place by themselves. 

Next in -importance are letters that ought to be an- 
swered soon. These must be where they will thrust 
themselves upon the attention. 

Then come letters that should be answered sometime. 

Then letters that have been answered but must be 
preserved for reference. 

Then miscellaneous papers, such as receipts, cancelled 
checks, and other matter preserved for no reason other 
than that tradition demands it. 

Then clippings and memorandum slips that are 
important; and then memorandum slips that may be 
important if I can but remember what they mean. 

The greatest handicap I have in my endeavors is 
a searcity of drawers in my desk. For you must admit 
that the first requisite to a new system is desk-room 
in which to start it. It is true, as my wife claims, 
that no desks are roomier than mine, but there are so 
many papers and other impedimenta on the open flap 
of it that I have not been able to shut it for a long 
time. And it would be a great stimutus to my good 
resolution if I might for once see that desk as a virgin 
field, ready for the sowing of good seed. 

I can well remember the first occasion, after getting 
this desk, on which I determined to be businesslike. 
Unshrinkingly I seized all of these exposed papers and 
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put them in an empty drawer. The miscellaneous 
impedimenta I placed on the floor. This was a sug- 
gestion to whomever tidied up the room that some 
other place be found for them. 

My next step was to take these papers from the 
drawer, one by one, and sort them, according to my 
new system, in little piles on the-desk flap and in the 
pigeonholes. There was a delightful lot of room to do 
this in, so I made a great many separate filings. Then 
some other matters of importance called me away. 

The next time I started in to be businesslike I felt 
an even greater enthusiasm because of some brand- 
new ideas; and this was fortunate, as I found a 
greater problem to be met. 

On the open flap of the desk a new heap had ac- 
cumulated, while the top drawer contained some of 
that earlier miscellany, still unsorted. I could not 
sweep the papers from the top of the desk into the 
first drawer on top of that older accumulation,—there- 
fore I swept it into the second drawer, preparatory to 
sorting it. But :t was not so easy this time to do my 
sorting, because the pigeon-holes were full of little 
files remaining from that earlier effort. These I 
hardly dared disturb; many of them were tied about 
with string, and I feared that, if I unbound them to 
see what they contained, they might become scattered. 

On one of the latest occasions when I started in to 
be businesslike I was really tempted to begin first 
upon the drawers of the desk, ail of them now contain- 
ing the unfinished business of earlier attempts. But 
my wife was just then launching upon some periodic 
housegleaning, and she was very anxious to be able 
to shut my desk. My desire to oblige her led me once 
more to begin my work by sweeping all papers from 
the lid to some other point. 

On this oceasion I found that every drawer con- 
tained a layer of miscellaneous, unsorted papers. But 
with a certain native ingenuity I started a second 
stratum in the top drawer by laying a sheet of paste- 
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board, cut to the exact size, over that earlier accumu- 
lation. Thus I was able to use every drawer all over 
again as though it were empty! 

All of this that I have described belongs to my more 
inexperienced days. Only last week my friend Butler 
got to talking with me about the advantages of a cari- 
index system. I am told that he perfected one to such 
a degree that he could go away for weeks at a time 
and leave his office entirely in its hands. At once | 
realized that this was the system which I had long 
craved, and I proceeded to purchase two card-index 
boxes. 

They -work in this way: one file haa white cards in 
it, and the other buff. Every paper or letter or 
memorandum that I receive is to be entered on a card 
of each color, alphabetically. Some must be entered 
two or three times, under different letters, in order to 
make sure that they are listed properly. Whenever | 
tear up a paper I shall tear up its corresponing 
white. card, but leave the buff. Thus the white |ist 
heeomes a record of current papers, with their where- 
abouts stated; and the buff a larger file of all matters, 
past and present. 

For instance, suppose that I want a letter, received 
last year, about rates at a camp in Maine. ‘ce 
white card under M: Card says, “Look in third 
drawer, second stratum.” On the other hand, let us 
suppose I wish to recall the date of Mary Smit!s 
wedding. White card was destroyed when we tre 
up the invitation. Buff card has it, and there you aye! 
Better than a diary, I tell my wife. . But she '"5 
little knowledge of the theory of system. There was 4 
far-away look in her eyes while I was in the midst of 
my explanation, and she even interrupted to call cout 
some instruction or other to the eook. And ‘it 
irrelevant inquiry, when I had finished, as to whivre 
we shall eventually keep the books now occupying tie 
bookshelf, is further evidence that she lacks a keen 
comprehension of business methods. 
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Keeping the Indian Sober 


JouNson, the chief 
special officer of that branch of the Indian 
service Which is devoted to the prevention 
of the sale of intoxicants to the red man, 
has accomplished some remarkable work 

ntly. Some excerpts from his report 
for the fiseal year give the following par- 
ticulars: 

“During the past two years the head- 
quarters of the service -have been located 
at Salt Lake City, Utah. By your direec- 
tion, on July 20, 1910, these offices were 
removed to Denver, Colorado, in order to 
be in closer touch with other branches of 
the Indian field service operations. j 

“Ten special officers were engaged in 
these operations during the fiscal year 
1910. These officers received a salary of 
$1,200 per year, besides $3 per day in 
lieu of subsistence, and traveling and in- 
eidental expenses. Officers of this class 
are constantly on the move from place to 

lace, preference being given to reserva- 
tions and Indian localities where troubles 
appear to be most urgent. The work of 
the special officers has been supplemented 
by 107 deputies. These deputies are paid 
fees for arrests and convictions, and occa- 
sionally are peid a per diem salary, when 
assigned to specific duty. 

“In conducting these operations we 
have, wherever practicable, employed In- 
dians. We have endeavored to develop 
Indians imto a fitness for this service, 
and in a considerable measure this has 
heen a success. The Indian, with a little 
coaching and patience, develops into a 
successful officer for certain kinds of opera- 
tions. It has been the purpose to incul- 
cate into the Indian mind that this is a 
work for his own protection, and for no 
other purpose; and the Indian seems to 
appreciate the idea. This plan has been 
so successful that more than 10 per cent. 
of our appropriation for the year has been 
paid out to Indians for services as posse 
men, deputies, scouts, interpreters, ete. 
the total amount of the earnings of these 
Indians for the year was $5,644.25. The 
total number of Indians thus employed 
was 

“In connection with the employment 
of Indians and the treatment of Indian 
witnesses, we have successfully raised the 
value of Indian testimony immensely. In 


some localities juries were disinclined to 


accept Indian testimony unless it was cor- 
roborated by that of a white man. To 
combat this bar to successful prosecu- 
tions. as well as to inetilate self-respect 
in the Indian, I have held the Indian 
strictly responsible for his statements in 
court in precisely the same way that a 
white man is held responsible. I have not 
hesitated to throw an Indian into jail 
and prosecute him for perjury when he 
deliberately gave false testimony. The 
Indians are quick to understand and ap- 
preciate this treatment. The result is that 
in nearly every locality in the United 
States where we have operated Indian 
testimony is accepted almost on a par 
with that of the, white man. 


THE REST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is 
HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a 
tt C. 


BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTI- 
FRICE for the teeth. Delicious. 25 cents per Jar. «*. 
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DAME NATURE HINTS, 


When the Food is Not Suited. 


When Nature gives her signal that some- 
thing is wrong it is generally with the food; 
the old Dame is always faithful, and one 
should act at once. 

To put off the change is to risk that which 
may be irreparable. An Arizona man says: 

“For years I could not safely eat any 
breakfast. I tried all kinds of breakfast 
foods, but they were all soft, starchy messes, 
which gave me distressing headaches. I 
drank strong coffee, too, which appeared to 
benefit me at the time, but added to the 
headaches afterwards. Toast and coffee 
were no better, for I found the toast very 
constipating. 

“A friend persuaded me to quit coffee and 
the starchy breakfast foods, and use Postum 
and Grape-Nuts instead. I shall never re- 
gret taking his advice. 

“The change they have worked in me is 
wonderful. I now have no more of the dis- 
tressing sensations in my stomach after eat- 
ing, and I never have any headaches. I 

ave gained 12 pounds in weight and feel 

tter in every way. Grape-Nuts make a 
delicious as well as a nutritious dish, and I 

that Postum is easily digested and 
hever produces dyspepsia symptoms.”’ 
om given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 


Get the little book, “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. ‘“‘There’s a Reason.” 
Ever ad above new one 
&ppears trom time to time. are - 
wine, true, and full of human interest. _ 
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The Man Who 


“Tt will be noted that as against 1,055 
convictions during the year we have had 
but 22 aequittals at the hands of juries. 
The juries all over the country have 
been exceptionally responsive to these 
cases, and very rarely will the average 
jury acquit of selling to an Indian where 
the evidence warrants conviction. I have 
been very careful to present no cases to 
a trial jury except where the evidence 
abundantly warranted conviction. The 
eases which were dismissed, numbering 
272, include all cases dismissed, whether 
by the United States commissioners, 
grand juries, or United States attor- 
neys. 

“ The cases classed as ‘ convicted,’ num- 
bering 1,055, include those who entered 
pleas of guilty and pleas of nolo con- 
tendere, and paid their fines. These later 
pleas were entered in a number of cases 
in Wisconsin and New York. It has been 
our ambition to create the impression 
among lawbreakers that when an offender 
is caught by one of our officers he is sure 
to be convicted. The record of convictions 
for the year is more than 98 per cent. of 
the cases which came to an issue. 

“As a rule the Federal courts have 
given, in cases of convictions, sentences 
that were adequate and effective, and in 
very few cases, outside of Wisconsin, have 
sentences been suspended. In Wisconsin 
there were 51 suspended sentences. In 
my judgment, the situation as to selling 
liquor to Indians is more deplorable in 
Wisconsin than in any other State in the 
Union. We have prosecuted vigorously 
there and multiplied cases, making 279 
arrests during the year. The grand juries 
responded promptly with indictments; the 
trial juries were quick to convict, but in 
practically every case the court assessed a 
nominal punishment, and in 51 cases 
suspended the enforcement of even that. 
It is my judgment that the refusal of the 
Federal court to inflict proper punish- 
ment in the great majority of cases in 
that State is responsible for the deplorable 
condition of the Wisconsin Indians. 

“Of those convicted, 49 were sentenced 
to terms in the penitentiary, 566 were 
given jail sentences, and the balance were 
fined. Of those sentenced to imprison- 
ment practically all were assessed a small 
fine besides, carrying with it the pay- 
ment of costs. The fines imposed amounted 
to $69,610.75, the greater portion of 
which was actually collected. In the 
States of Wisconsin, Oklahoma, New 
York, Washington, Montana, and Idaho 
nearly all of the fines were actually col- 
lected. In the far Southwest, particularly 
in Arizona and southern California, the 
fines were largely worked out in jail, the 
offenders being chiefly made up of- igno- 
rant, vicious Mexicans and _ half-breeds. 
One man was returned to the peniten- 
tiary from parole, and one, captured 
by Officer Coggeshall, was sentenced to be 
hanged. 

“ During the year three teams, harness. 
and wagons were seized while being used 
for transporting liquor into the* Indian 
country, and were sold under condemna- 
tion proceedings. One illicit still was cap- 
tured of a capacity of 20 gallons per day. 
slot-machine and one cash - register 
were seized and turned over to the local 
authorities in Oklahoma. A _ gambling 
game was raided in Minnesota, and the 
jack-pot, amounting to $40 in cash, was 
seized, the owners thereof fleeing into the 
darkness. This money is being held until 
the owners call for the same. 

“The vigorous war which we have 
waged upon this traffic has had a two- 
fold effect upon the offenders: First. the 
casual class has been almost entirely 
driven out of the traffic in those terri- 
tories where our resources have enabled 
us to operate. There-has remained, how- 
ever, the professional criminal, who is far 
more elusive than the ordinary saloon- 
keeper, and to capture whom requires a 
much larger expenditure of time and 
money. We have succeeded in sending 
49 of these offenders to the penitentiary 
during the year.” 


Japanese-paper Plants 


Ir is said that the introduction of 
European methods of manufacture. threat- 
ens to destroy the distinctive qualities of 
Japanese paper. It is a wood or bark 
paper, made from several plants having 
no English names, which are cultivated 
for the purpose. 

In Japan its varieties are numerous 
and its uses innumerable. It serves for 
window lights, and for light partitions be- 
tween rooms. Brilliantly colored lanterns 
are made of it, and umbrellas covered with 
it. It is used for printing bank-notes. 
Oiled, it makes waterproof garments, and 
when covered with paste is made into 
tapestries. When varnished it can be 
made to imitate Cordova leather. Hand- 
kerchiefs, cords, and pressed articles re- 


sembling papier miché are among the 


things formed from this paper. 
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Taken 
in the 
heat 


the 

Civil War 
outside 
Petersburg 
——45 years 
ayo 


Copyright, 1910 
Patriot Pub- 
lishing Co. 


A gray-haired citizen of Tampa, Florida, turning over the 
pages of the November Review of Reviews, saw this picture, 
and in the young man on the ground with the bottle, was 
amazed to discover himself. Like a flash the years vanished, again he was 
outside nth ge in '64, the air roared and shrieked with the fire of two 
armies, and he and these other members of the 9th A. C., U.S. A., whiled 
away a few weary minutes having ‘“‘their pictures taken.”” Afterward he had 
forgotten it. Today, he has grown old, but the picture will be forever young. 

This photcgraph is but one of 3,500 which we have just discovered after 
they were buried for nearly fifty years. We‘have put them ih 10 big vol- 
umes which you can have at our special Before-Publication price. 


Throughthe Civil War withthe Camera 


went Mathew Brady, the genius whose photographic studio in New York 
was sought by world-famous men and women. With special permission 
from Lincoln, he accompanied the armies and navies for four years. He 
took thousands of photographs showing every phase of the struggle. 

Ms © Merry-making in camp, lingering in hospital, lying in prison, spying on the 

= enemy, hanging the Lincoln conspirators, manning the battleships, punish- 
ing the deserter, drilling the awkward squad, dead on the field of battle, 
fighting in the trenches—all is shown in this ever-changing panorama of 
these four momentous years. 


» 18 CIVIL WAR PICTURES 


Send only 25 cents in stamps or coin 


\ We have enclosed prints of 18 of the photographs in a large portfolio. 
These we will give you if you send only 25 cents in order to show to you 
the wonders of this production. a 
At the same time we will tell you the strange romance of Brady and Pt ” 
the photographs—how the government paid$27,800 for a similar col- yA + 
lection—how General Garfield valued them at $150,000—how the Pa . 
famous detective Allan Pinkerton had a share in taking them. 
Each of the eighteen prints is on a sheet 12x 12% inches in ae 
size and has under it the full story of that particular picture. 4 . "48 
This offer cannot be held open indefinitely. Send the coupon today Fa “a! i os 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS CO. 
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A Full Year’s Running Without 
Tire Troubles 


is the 
usual experience of users of 


Anyone can fit them on any make of tire without 
taking the tire off the rim. 
Woodworth Treads are the tire protectors that never 


chafe or heat the tire. 


Send for 1911 catalog and free booklet on “ Preservation of Tires.” 


LEATHER TIRE GOODS COMPANY, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


‘CAMP LIFE IN 


Tricks of Trapping and Trap-Making 


Lubricate—Burn cleanly 
Leave no carbon deposit 


ALL GARAGES—ALL DEALERS 
Write for Booklet 


Common Sense of Automobile Lubrication” 
INDIAN REFINING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


First National Bank Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 
123 William Street, New York City 
W. P. Fuller & Co., San Francisco, Cal., Agents 


DR. GIVENS’ SANITARIUM 


For Nervous and mild Mental diseases. Has Illustrated. 300 pages. Price, $1.00 


separate cottages for Alcohol and Drug patients. lish N York 
Address DR. GIVENS, Stamford, Conn. Harper & Brothers, Publishers, New 


A comprehensive volume on 
building camps, canoes, traps 
of all kinds, all the professional 
tricks of trapping, bait recipes, 
arid methods of caring for furs. 
N umerous illustrations embel- 
lish the text, and information 
is given about the habits of 
birds and animals. : : : : 
A treqsure-book for sportsmen, 
young and old, and of conven- 
ient size for carrying on trips. 


Makes the best cocktail. A pleasing aromatic with 
all Wine, Spirit and Soda beverages. Appctizing, 
healthful to use with Grape Fruit, Oranges, Wine Jelly. 
at Wine Merchants or Druggists. Sample by mail, 


W ABBOTT & Baltimore, M4 | 


Found Himself 
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TRAMP: 


The “Mermaid” 


By GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


THe circus side-show Was once a 
mirror in which might have been seen 
reflected many of the curious traits of 
our interior communities. The circus 
side-show, often liaving no connection what- 
with the main circus, was fre- 


soever 
ently used as a salesbooth by the astute 
Paveling salesman, the appeal of whose 


wares rested solely in their peculiarity 
and novelty. The side-show in many 
cases used to be nothing more than a 
gambling place, operated by professional 
sharps as cireus adjuncts. Among such, 
fifteen and twenty years ago, the “ New 
York jewelry exhibition” was regarded 
as one of the most successful in point of 
fnancial returns. 


This side-show, the main feature of | 


which as far as the canvas placards went 
was “ The Only Mermaid in Captivity,” 
traveled with one of the biggest road cir- 
cuses, and’ was operated by two profes- 
sional “ crooks.” The admission fee was, 
as usual, ten cents. In a tank of water 
the “mermaid” was shown. The “ mer- 
maid” was as good a “fake” freak as 
the circus side-shows could boast, and al- 
wavs did a land-office business. Near the 
tent in which the “mermaid” splashed 
was a second tent about one-third the size 
of the larger canvas. In this second tent 
was a file holding twenty-one sealed en- 
velopes, a table holding catalogues _ of 
jewelry, and a chair in front of the table 
holding a venerable gray-haired gentle- 
man who might have been mistaken any- 
where for a parson, a United States Sena- 
tor, or a Supreme Court Judge. He was, 
however, in all truth, a man whose name 
was known to the police of every large 
city in the Eastern part of the country 
as one of the subtlest members of the 
gambling fraternity. He had, incident- 
ally. served several terms in various peni- 
tentiaries. The modus operandi of the 
sideshow “managers” was as follows: 
From out of the crowd inspecting the 
“mermaid.” one of their number, dressed 
as a farmer, would approach one of the 
natives and inquire of him how he liked 
the show. “ It’s great, ain’t it?” the side- 
show man in disguise would volunteer, 
and, in all probability, the native would 
agree with him. In the course of a few 
minutes the two men would be immersed 
in a deep conversation, and the side-show 
man would soon have learned all about the 
real farmer’s finances that he eared to 
know. Then, when all was ready, the alleged 
farmer would wink at the real farmer and 
tell him in a whisper that he had heard 
of “something fine” in the little tent ad- 
joining the one in which they were stand- 
ing. “It’s a prize contest, and I’m goin’ 
in and try my hand at it. It don’t cost 
nothin.” The two men would proceed 
into the smaller tent, and there the venera- 
ble old gentleman in the chair would ex- 
plain his secret to them. “ You see.” he 
would say, “it is this way. [I am the 
representative of Blank & Company ” 


and the Farmer 


show may be easily computed. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY ADVERTISER 


(naming one of the biggest jewelry houses 
in the East), and my firm is anxious to 
sell some of its goods out here. We re- 
alize we cannot accomplish this by means 
of the regular channels and methods of 
trade and salesmanship, so we have de- 
cided to do it in this manner. These 
twenty-one sealed envelopes each contain 
a slip on which is printed a number. The 
prize number is No. 15. We are using 
this side-show to advertise a so-called 
‘prize contest,’ but it will not be a real 
contest. We are planning to give away 
$500 worth of jewelry to one man in each 
community provided he is a_ reputable 
citizen and will tell his neighbors how good 
our jewelry is. This ‘ prize contest’ is a 
‘fake.” Now, you two gentlemen are the 
first who have come in to see me. Which 
of you will accept the $500 worth of jew- 
elry gratis, and will promise to advertise 
our wares in return?” 

No sooner were these words out of the 
venerable old gentleman’s .mouth than the 
pseudo-farmer (the confederate) would 
quickly claim the jewelry. Very naturally, 
the real farmer (the prospective victim) 
would also put in a claim as quickly as 
the force of the easy proposition became 
fixed in his mind. “ Well,” the venerable 
one would suggest, “why don’t you two 
gentlemen match for it?” And, of course, 
the real farmer would win the toss. Much 
disgusted, the pseudo-farmer would pro- 
test, and, upon getting no satisfaction, 
would stamp out of the tent. Turning to 
the real farmer, the operator would then 
say: “Go out, bring in twenty acquaint- 
ances, go through the ‘ fake’ drawing, and 
then I'll hand you the jewelry. We must 
put up a little bluff to fool the law. 
This envelope with the little blue mark on 
the bottom contains the winning number, 
and, as you ¢an draw first, there will be no 
chance of your losing. Anyway, your 
friends will not have to pay a cent to 
draw.” It looked very easy. It was very 
easy. But only from the venerable one's 
standpoint! For, after the drawing had 
occurred as had been outlined, and after 
the farmer hal been declared the winner of 
the $500 prize, the venerable one would 
assure the jubilant “winner” that the 
jewelry would be sent to him from the near- 
est large city within a week. “ Or, if you 
prefer, you may go to the city and get it 
yourself. There is no deposit required. 
no charge. I will send a repfesentative 
along with you for identification pur- 
poses.” The reader may readily foresee 
the rest. The farmer always preferred to 
go to the city in order to get his prize 
quickly; the “ representative” always ac- 
companied him; and in the eard game on 
the train the farmer always lost all the 
money he had taken along with him for 
traveling expenses and “extras.” Inas- 
much as this trick usually brought in 
several hundred dollars at every circus 
stand, the profit of the mermaid side- 


Nahant’s New Life-boat 


THERE was recently received at the Na- 
hant, Massachusetts, Life-saving Station 
& hew type of non-sinkable life-boat. It 
consists of an egg-shaped vessel built of 


enter can be battened down while they are 
being hauled to shore by the life-savers, 
and it is so light that it can be hauled on 
a hand-cart or carried on the shoulders 


Launching the life-boat through the surf . 


oy and aeeommodating eight people, 
ce is the only one on the entire Atlan- 
lhe boat is decked over so that 

hatch through which the rescued party 


of four men, and it can be launched by 
floating it out through the surf. After the 
hatches are battened down there remains 
air enough to last the occupants for hours. 
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RIPENED BY AGE 
THE PERFECTION OF 
PURITY 


Sold at all first--lass cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, nlticnnce Md. 


TheClub 
sents the same high 

' standard in Cocktails 
as the Hall mark in England and the 
Sterling in America do in silver. 


ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTES. 


Martini (gin base) and Manhattan 
(whiskey ee are the most popular. 
Atall good dealers. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO.), Sole Props. 


HARTFORD NEW YORK LONDON 


Manufactured by 


Printed With 


Branch 
BOSTON 


aco 
PHILADELPHIA 


150 WORTH ST 


NEW YORK 


THE SENTIMENT 
OF THE HARVEST 


FOOD VALUE, 
time-honored quality, 
delicacy of flavor and 
character predominate 


INSIST ON 


Always at 


The Same 
Good Old 
Correspondence invited direct. 


VAL BLATZ BREWINGCO. MILWAUKEE WIS 


Whats Your Best? 


| _ Ask the epicure—ask the [ 
ispenser—the answer is in- 
variably — 
GOOD OLD | 
OVERHOLT RYE 


Most preferred by those 
who best know 

A fitting accompaniment 
to all bett " 


and Bottled 
bond by 

fD A. Overholt & Co, 


~ 


IMPERIAL 


Extra 


The American 
Champagne 
inating hostesses in the best 
homes. Its purity, quality 
and flavor delight the crit- 
ical taste and 
ever affords 
exquisite 


Bottled only at the Spring, Neuenahr, Germany, 
and Only with its Own Natural Gas. 
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Concerning Uficles 


A Unc te is a kind of folks 

Jus’ chuck full to th’ brim wif fun. 
He hasn’t any little girl— 

Then how’s he know how to treat one? 
A Uncle doesn’t have to be 

So dreffle big an’ high an’ all, 
He can be Uncles jus’ th’ same 

If he will ’cide to not grow tall. 


jut his two eves mus’ be th’ kind 
"At looks as if, nex’ time he spoke, 
W’y he is goin’ to tell to you 
Some dreffle funny kind of joke. 
What makes him buy a hat that jus’ 
Hangs ‘round to tell him he “ mus’ go”? 
"Twon’t do no good to hunt for him,— 
He won't be anywheres, you know! 


Oncet w’en my Uncle Fred comed ‘long 
He picked me right up fum th’ floor, ° 
Where I was ’monishing my doll,— 
She got her pinkést dress all tore!— 
“ Th’ place for Little Girls to be,” 
(That’s w’at my bestest Uncle said) 
“Is sitting on a Uncle's knee 
Till it gets time to go to bed.” 


There's stories in th’ chimney fire 
And he will hunt them out for you,— 
I wonder where th’ fairies went, 

An’ w’en my Uncle Fred got thro’, 
‘Cause w'en IT went to sleep an’ dreamed 
There’s something cookin’ dreffle far, 
That’s Unele Fred a-burning up 
Th’ cunning little white cigar! 


tho’t T heard th’ wind 
A-rustling in th’ cherry-tree., 

*At’s w'en my Uncle Fred spread out 
Th’ big newspaper over me. 

An’ Katie wouldn't found me ‘tall, 
Exceptin’ for that little eurl, 

‘Cause Uncle Fred he looked all ‘round, 
An’ “he don’t see no Little Girl!” 


Don’t want to go to bed at all! 
Not. anyway, till by-and-by! 

But Uncle Fred don’t like to see 
A Little Girl begin to ery. 

If folks won't go to bed an’ dream, 
How ean it get to-morrow day? 

That’s w’en th’ big red aut’mobile 
Will want to ride us miles away. 


And so T condescend to let 
Him take me pig-a-bactk up-stairs,— 
I guess my Uncle Fred forgot 
A Little Girl mus’ say her prayers, 
’Cause “It’s a shame to wake her up!” 
Is what my bestest Uncle said, 
"N’en he jus’ dump me, shoes an’ all, 
Right on my dainty little bed! 
Marie Louise TOMPKINS. 


Beggarless Spain 


Tue Spanish government has resolved 
that beggary shall cease’ throughout 
Spain. The poor tax,has long been a prob- 
lem in the debt-burdened peninsula. 
Theater-goers have been compelled to pay 
an additional cent on every ticket for 
poor relief, rich people in the big cities 
have given lavishly for the support of 
municipal asylums, which we call poor- 
houses, but the beggar was still at the 
gate molesting the passer-by, ringing the 
wealthy man’s door-bell, and contriving 
by well-simulated cases of epilepsy and 
paralysis to levy a heavy toll upon the 
kindly-disposed. 

It is related that on a Sunday a no- 
bleman discovered one of his best - paid 
employees in the guise of a blind and dis- 
abled beggar by the roadside gathering in 


‘alms, and thus doubling his weekly 


stipend. 

It was decided by the government that 
work should be given. somehow, some- 
where, to every man able to labor: and in 
January last the civil governor of Madrid 
conferred with the Minister of War with 
the object of enforcing the provision that 
every able-bodied man found begging 
shall be at once drafted into the standing 
army. 

But the most appealing side of the new 
work for the extinction of beggary is that 
begun by the mayor of Madrid. All 
children found begging are taken off the 
streets to what is called el campamento de 
desinfeccion, where they are fumigated, 
washed, redressed, classified, and sent to 
the various municipal asylums to be 
iooked after. Recently a government min- 
ister, accompanied by the civil governor 
of Madrid, an alderman, and the mayor, 
made a tour of inspection of these camps 
now being established for men and women 
as well as children. They expressed them- 
selves as delighted with the work as ‘it 
is progressing. In two camps near Madrid 
one hundred and fifty persons have been 
received at a time. One of these is de- 
voted exclusively to men, the other to 
women and children. Many of the men 
are able to work, have expressed willing- 
ness if assured of steady wages. Beg- 
gars will soon be scarcer than buffaloes 
in the cities of Spain. 
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“Nothing is the matter with him—he 
wants to see the living skeleton.” 
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We Have a Standard 


The many advertisers in the New York City 
Surface Cars have a very certain responsibility. They — 
are before the publicall the time. Their products must 
live up to what they say about them. They havea 
reputation to maintain—and the public expects them 
to maintain it. 


It would be business hari-kari for these adver- 
tisers. to deviate one iota from their. standard of 
quality. ~The best proof that they don’t is that 
they keep on advertising and keep on increasing 
their business. 


_ The advertisers make good. The public buys. 
It’s good company to be in. 


We have the exclusive control and sale of the 
advertising space in the 


New York City Surface Cars 


Borough of Manhattan 


Borough of Bronx 
Fifth Avenue Busses 


Study the Cards— 
We Have a Standard 


New York City Car 
Advertising Company 
225 Fifth Avenue 
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Millions for Draining Farm, 


Tue farmers of lowa are spending on 
vast project to drain their swamp lands 
three-quarters as much money as the 
United States government is paying to 
build the Panama Canal. They haye al. 
ready used $8,000,000 in the work. and 
the total cost of the improvements y 
finished is estimated at $307,000 009. 

It is expected that hundreds of thou. 
sands of acres will be added to thi tillahjp 
area of the State, acres which du) ing ages 
have been accumulating richne~. washed 
down upon them from higher lan as well 
as by decay of their own swam) vegeta. 
tion, acres which need only to be released 
from the embarrassment of too mye) 
water to demonstrate their wonderfy 
fertility. The millions that wil! thus bp 
added to the value of Iowa are bevond the 
reach of accurate computation, Although 
sanguine advocates declare that ‘he State 
will be wealthier by half a billion dollars 
or more when the work is finished, 

The reclamation was begun in 1904, and 
thus far nearly $8,000,000 has been spent 
on public drainage ditches in  fourteey 
out of the thirty eounties in which the 
work is projected. In the remaining si. 
teen counties some $7,000,000 more will be 
expended. So that 3,000,000 aeres of farms 
will be improved at an average cost of 
$5 per acre The result is the throwing 
open to cultivation of swamp and flood 
land which will be hereafter worth from 
$75 to $200 an acre. The cstimated 
total cost of the public drainage ditches 
is $60,000,000. These figures are supplied 
by the State Conservation Board. who eal. 
culate that individual owners will spend 
$247,000,000 more out of their own pock. 
ets in draining wet lands. 

By the Iowa plan, large open drains 
are first built, then tiled lateral ditches 
leading to them, and them the small tiled 
drains under individual farms—some of 
the latter running within four rods of one 
another, and as small as four inches in 
diameter. 

In many cases farmers have paid from 
$25 to $75 an acre to tile and drain their 
farms into the publie drains. Where crops 
have been good the system has been rap- 
idly extended, for the farmers are aware 
that as fast as the handicap of surplus 
water is thrown off their lands are great. 
ly increased in productivity. There are 
thirty “ wet counties” in. Lowa, in twenty 
of which practically the entire area must 
be drained, while in fhe remaining ten 
only half the area needs help. 


Royal George and Loyal 
George 


THe proposal that people in every part 
of the British Empire who bear the Chris 
tian name of George should unite in pre 
senting a coronation gift to the King 
has met with such wide acceptance that 
full arrangements have now been made for 
carrying it into effect. 

Subscriptions are to range from a penny 
to a pound, and a list of the donors, 
though not the amount given by each, will 
be presented to the King. 

Thirty-five district representatives’ have 
been appointed for England and Wales, 
and any one willing to collect from those 
of his own acquaintances named George 
ean receive collecting cards on applica- 
tion to the representative of his dis 
trict, whose name can be obtained from 
the bankers, Messrs. Cocks, Biddulph, & 
Co., 43 Charing Cross, London, 8S. W., 
or from the Earl of Stradbroke, Henham 
Hall, Wangford, Suffolk. 

Sir George Reid is to receive, contribu 
tions from the Australian Georges, Earl 
Grey from the Georges of Canada, Mr. 
George St. John Mildmay from those 
British East Africa, Zanzibar, and Ugat 
da, and Sir G. T. Goldie from those im 
Nigeria. 

The bankers will also receive eontribt- 
tions, but not stamps. All contributions 
are to be sent by June Ist. 

The executive committee consists of Lord 
Curzon of Kedleston, Earl Grey, the Earl 
of Stradbroke, Lord George Hamilton, 5it 
George Reid, and Sir George Warrender. 


Wooden Clothes 


THESE are not yet upon the market, 
but they soon may be, should the expert 
ments of cotton spinners along these lines 
prove as successful as is expected. 

Bleached cotton is alifiost pure cellulose, 
and proceeding upon that basis the 
vestigators have discovered «4 method 
whereby thread may be manufactured from 
cellulose extracted from spruce Woo 
The cotton-spinners expect in time, it ® 
said, to produce with this material cloth- 
ing at extremely low prices. ‘The finest 
product, it is averred, will be cheaper thas 
eotton in the bale: and there is no rease® 
why the material may not take a 
dye. The wood-cloth would, of cours 
wear well, and ‘it could be made non® 
flammable. 
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APRIL_ NUMBER 


THE. 
NORTH AMERICAN 
REVIEW 


Edited by 
GEORGE HARVEY 


THESE 
REMARKABLE 
ARTICLES: 


The Problem, the Solution, and the Man . . . The Editor 
The Aldrich Banking Plan. . . . . Charles A. Conant 
The Navy and its Needs, Rear-Admiral S. B. Luce, U.S.N. 


The Reciprocity Agreement Mand British Colonial Policy, 
Edward Porritt 


Intellectual Nomadism ... . . « « Norman Douglas 
The Worker in Poetry . .... . « Percy MacKaye 
Needed—A Domestic Immigration Policy, Frances A. Kellor 
The Leaves of the Tree—Frederic Myers, Arthur C. Benson 


$4.00 the Year—35 cents the Copy 
ON ANY NEWS-STAND 


The North American Review Publishing Company, Franklin Square, New York 
London: William Heinemann, 21, Bedford St., W. C. 


Henry JAMES ANDREW LANG 


brought up in the innermost circle of . 
Pre-Raphaelism. He has written his 
recollections of artistic and literary 
London a generation ago, and they 
make delicious reading. Here we 
have Rossetti’s Chinese curios, William 
brilliantly colored bandannas 
Ruskin, Morris, 
Brown, Holman Hunt, Meredith, 


Whistler, Henley, Wilde, and a score 


Morris’s 
and anecdotes of 


of lesser lights. 
personalia in the books. 


Octavo, Cloth, $1.60 net , 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


**A ‘quotable passage 
on almost every page’ 


MEMORIES AND 
IMPRESSIONS 


By FORD MADOX HUEFFER 


Ford Madox Hueffer is a grandson of Madox 


Brown, the English painter, and he was born and 


There is a mine of anecdote and 


Illustrated from Rare Photographs and Prints 


SIDNEY LEE Geo. E. WoopBERRY r 


NEW HARPER 


BRANDER MATTHEWS 


In. Twenty 


‘THIS is aa more—something far greater—than 
merely a beautiful edition of all Shakespeare wrote. 
It is a survey of English literature by the best minds of 
the age. The names of the thirty-one scholars. who have 
written essays here read like a roll of honor. To have 
read them is in itself an education. 
Sidney Lee, the editor, has induced the most eminent 
men of letters to write essays on each play. 


THIRTY-ONE ME 


Eomunv Gosse 


Volumes 


The Annotations are singularly thorough. 
The Glossary was especially prepared. 


It is a Complete Edition—complete in every sense of 
the word—perfect—thoroughly wrought out as to scholar- 


ship and as to workmanship. 
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l 4 At last we are-able to offer to the great Columbia 
audience records sung by Mme. Fremstad, premiere soprano of 
_ the Metropolitan Opera. Her voice is beyond all question one 
of the richest the world has known. Powerful, sweet, clear and 
brilliant, it is a combination of vocal qualities of rare beauty and excellence. 
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has sung her favorite numbers 
(the first records of her golden 


voice ever made) exclusively 
for the 
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And these 


records are a revelation of the amazing manner in which the perfected Columbia process 
of recording reflects the individual powers of the singer. 


These Fremstad Records, like all Columbia disc records, may be played on any disc machine, Columbia 
or Victor, and will outlast any other make of disc records. Hear them at any Columbia dealer’s. 
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i Exclusive selling rights given where we are not actively represented, 4 


London: Earlsfield, S. W. 


Creators of the Talking-Machine Industry. Pioneers and Leaders in the Talking-Machine Art, Owners of the Fundamental Patents, 
Largest Manufacturers of Talking-Machines in the World. Dealers wanted— 
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